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Preface 

In our first study of the relations between citizens and their 
schools ( Voters and Iheir Schools ) , we found that few citizens had 
direct contact with schools. The use of indirect contacts was more 
frequent. Some of these were through mediating agencies, especially 

newspapers . 

This sample of a national sample of citizens was designed to 
obtain further Infoimatlon on the use of mediating agencies — the 
mass media, parent organizations, citizens committees, and school 

boards . 

Our ability to gather data on a nationwide scale was greatly 
enhanced by the opportunity to participate in an ’’amalgam study” 
conducted by the National Opinion Research Center. We would like 
to thank Paul Sheatsley and his colleagues for their invaluable 
assistance in formulating and carrying out the study. 

At Stanford, we received helpful advice from many of our 
colleagues. In particular, we would like to thank Chilton H. 

Bush, Wilbur Schramm, Nathan Maccoby, and James B* Brlnton. 

The considerable task of processing the data was greatly 
facilitated by W. Lee Ruggels and Maxwell McCombs. 

Several preliminary studies contributed to our final study. 

These were conducted by Donald Kenny, Mark Lewis, Kent C. Myers, 
John R. Toscano, Ray L. Sweigert, Jr., Douglas Fuchs, Robert 
Ellis, and Patricia Roach. 

Our energetic secretarial staff included Joan Reynertson, 

Linda Miller, Grade Barron, C3mthia Stabb, Brenda Cook, and 
Dana Morris. 

We would also like to acknowledge the administrative direction 
of William R. Odell. 
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Introduction 



Changes have historically shaped and reshaped our public edu- 
cational institutions* More pupils have had to be taught; more 
has had to be taught as subject matter; more decisions on educa- 
tional policy have had to be made* 

In these changes, educational institutions have been largely 
shaped by their environments* Although these institutions exist 
in greater number and size, theirs is a history of evolution more 
than of growth* Like many other societal institutions, they have 
not expanded on the basis of stipulated growth principles* Rather, 
they have expanded in response to particular demands* 

In the wake of curricular expansion, however, some revisions 
have been made in an attempt to achieve order and structure* 

Courses and sequences have been revised* Teaching methods have 
been overhauled* Pupils have been regrouped* New forms and 
levels of administration have been introduced* 

But what has happened in the wake of expansion in educational 
policy making? Have there been revisions in policy-making pro- 
cedures? Are there revisions commensurate with the curricular re- 
visions? Are there structural changes that improve citizen par- 
ticipation in policy-making procedures equal to the improvement 
resulting from curriciO^um changes? 

The answer to this last question has to be, "No*” Yet citizen 
participation in educational policy-making is still not predomi- 
nantly influenced by state and national sources* This is supposed 
to be the last vestige of local democracy 







The Citizen as Beviewer 
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What is the nature of educational policy making at the local ^ 

level? Well, much of it has been preempted, and assigned to the 
administration* TFie voice of the citizen is heard on these 
matters only in the election of the board of control (if it is 
elected), which may review administrative actions. 

But not all policy making has been preempted. In a large 
majority of school districts, citizens still vote on educational 
issues that necessitate financial expeniitures . Both the quan- 
tity and quality of citizen voices indicate that there has been 
little effective revision in educational policy mailing. 

On the average, about one- third of our citizens vote in school 
financial elections.^ Rather dismayingly, financial support is 
voted more often if voter turnout is low. For evidence on the 
quality of participation, we need onl.y examine the altered role 
of the citizen in educational, policy making. 

When direct democracy could no longer handle even local prob- 
lems of decision making, two major changes occurred. Both de- 
prived the citizen of most of his voice in the initiation of 
policy changes, by assigning him the review roles cited above — 
voting on board membership and financial measures. 

Although the citizen still has a powerful voice as a voter, 
his position is one of isolation. He is effectively cut off from 
the total process of decision making. It is not surprising, 
then, if he speaks Irrelevantly when the occasional opportunity 
to be heard presents itself. For example, when a sample of 
registered voters was asked what information was wanted during a 
bond issue campaign (related only to building plans), the most 

frequently requested item was infoimiation on the curriculum, or 

2 

some aspect of it. 

[ 

^Richard P. Carter and William G. Savard. Influence of Voter Turn - 
out on School Bond and Tax Blections . Cooperative Research Mono- 
graph No . 5 , Of ice of Education, Washington, D.C. , 1961. 

^Richard P. Carter. Voters and Their Schools . Institute for Com- 
munication Research, Stanford University, i960. See Chapter VI. 
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Modes of Communication 

Decision making requires useful information at appropriate 
times. Direct democracy, when it functioned, had the advantage 
of increasing the likelihood that timing could be controlled and 
that information could be jointly screened for its usefulness. 
These qualities have been lost for the most part in today *s school- 
community relations. 

What substitutes for relevance of timing and content? It 
depends in part on which functional equivalent is being utilized. 
Three modes of communication have developed to replace the town 
meeting as a forum of educational policy: 

1. School officials have attempted to provide information 
to citizens. Typically, they divide their attention between 
regular reports of school activities and pre-election reports of 
school needs. Departures from this pattern usually involve the 
emphasis on school needs in the regular reports as well as before 
elections. 

2. Certain persons and organizations have served as channels 
for the flow of information between school and community. These 
mediating agencies might be individual school personnel or civic 
leaders. More often they are the mass media, school boards, 
parent organizations and citizens* committees. One of the mass 
media, the newspaper, predominates as a channel.^ 

Since these agencies are the focus of this study , we shaJ.l 
defer to our concluding chapter a discussion of their potential 
in controlling the relevance of timing and content. 

3. There is a great deal of informal communication, initiated 
casually, about the schools. We have completed an extensive 
study of this mode of communication. ^ Our conclusion was that 



^Ibid . 

^Richard F. Carter, Bradley S. Greenberg, and Alvin Haimson. 
Informal Gn Tumunication About Schools . Institute for Communlca— 
t ion Research, Stanford University, 1966. 
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it affords little control on either timing or content, precisely 
because it lacks formality. 

But the mode of communication contributes only a small part’ 
to determinations of relevant timing and content. All of these 
modes have one characteristic in common. They operate as chan- 
nels only when a citizen elects to participate — to read school 
bulletins, to attend to one of the mediating agency reports, to 
talk with someone else informally. 

Both timing and content relevance depend for the most part on 
when the individual citizen becomes interested in some aspect of 
the schools and on what he is interested in. One man's relevance 
is not another's, and the school's relevance is not the same as 
the citizen's. 



The Citizen as Consumer 

Since the citizen is removed from the immediate context of 
formal decision making, his interests can not be expected to 
match those of school officials. At least, not often. Policies 
do not stir his interest as children and taxes do. In his role 
as reviewer, he has consumer interests. These govern his parti- 
cipation and communication, and his voting behavior. To better 
understand what he does and why he does it, we need to take a 
look at this consumer orientation* 

As a consumer, the citizen occupies a difficult and frustrat- 
ing position* Because he evaluates the educational product of 
the schools, he looks for indexes of product value* But in many 
instances, he must wait for such evidence until the child has com- 
pleted his education — or, even longer, until the child has 
demonstrated the value of his education. Yet he must review per- 
formance — so he feels — and make his voting decision before 
a final evaluation can be made. 

In our previous work, we found that school performance was 
most criticized in areas relating to the child’s capability to 





stand on his ovm in a competitive society*-^ The child’s economic 
and psychological competence were Judged the least satisfactory, 
in comparison with their importance. Occupational opportunities, 
directly and through college entrance, were also major concerns. 

Th,ese ’’product- centered” concerns were expressed by all types 
of citizens, not Just public school and preschool parents. They 
were also expressed by postschool, private school, and nonpar- 
ents. Differences in criticisms were found in ether areas — such 
as academic content and student behavior. 

With a final evaluation of the child’s competence available 
only in the future, the citizen burns to other, more immediate, 
indicators of educational performance. But these signs are viewed 
in a context of apprehension, for the present indications are not 
secure predictors of the child’s future competence. 

There is no present corollary of economic success, of a happy 
family life, of a satisfying occupation, or of a meaningful role 
in society. 

There is no means known sufficient to Insure any of these de- 
sired ends for all children. What is assumed is that some means 
are necessary for any child to have a chance of attaining these 
ends. 

So one of the more immediate signs that the citizen looks for 
is the inclusion in the school curriculum and services of those 
areas which, through experience, have tended to lead toward 
achieving desired ends. 

Thus, reading, writing, and arithmetic are considered neces- 
sities — the ’’fundamentals.” This term is appropriate to the 
significance of these language skills, which constitute much of 
social communication in any society. Without competence in them, 
the child has less chance of gaining many desired ends. The 
educational structure of a society, through which he must progress, 
is itself largely constituted on these elementary skills. 



•^Carter, Voters and Their Schools , op. cit. , Chapters I and III. 
"ibid. . Chapter III. 




The inclination to examine schools, to make sure that the 
essential elements are there, takes other forms* If there must 
be certain content in the curriculum, there must be assurance 
that the teacher can provide it. If certain content must be 
learned, the child must study (or study harder) to learn it* 
Teacher and pupil behaviors are signs to be watched. 

What does this tell us of the consumer orientation? It sug- 
gests that evaluation of the schools in those terms will yield a 
view that emphasizes the ’’indispensable" aspects of education* 

The inclusion of special curriculum and ser-'^'ice content which 
might be sufficient for some children to achieve desired ends is 
not so favorably evaluated. In previous work, for instance, we 
found evidence that cultural aspects of the curriculum — art and 

music — were seen as overemphasized in relationship to their 
7 

importance. ' 

The effect of this kind of evaluation is to restrain the 
schools from venturing into educational improvement through the 
introduction of new content. 

But this kind of evaluation — of what is indispensable — is 
not too helpful to the citizen who is concerned with the educa- 
tional product. It is somewhat like using a warning light where 
a ruler would be more helpful. 

Another warning light is based on the citizen’s expectation 
that schools can, and should, be administered on ’’sound business 
and moral principles.’’ Any sign to the contrary — by whomever 
sighted — may be regarded as evidence of poor management and, 
therefore, poor products. 

These warning light methods of evaluation fall short, from 
the citizen’s point of view, because the average school product 
is most aff^etsd by curriculum management. The citizen wants 
individual a??gessments. Further, institutions (e.g., of higher 
learning) are joining in the demand for finer product grading. 
Since acceptance by a college or employer plays a major role in 
the attainment of desired ends, the child needs a ruler applied 
to him (in a way that differs from its historic use). 



^Ibld. 










Grades completed has been a useful measure in the past. Now, 
however, the citizen wants to assess the child in more sophisti- 
cated ways. These reflect current assumptions as to what is 
necessary for advancement through educational experience. The 
consumer orientation shows in two areas: 

1. The citizen has become very aware of the implications of 
test scores and course grades. His concern is such that the num- 
ber of grades completed in any accredited school is no longer 
satisfactory as a measure of accomplishment. Social institutions 
do not recognize equality of grades completed* He can not either. 

2. The citizen is aware of a new vocational dilemma. Prom 
his point of view, the high school education can not be the same 
for all students. Because higher education has become more de- 
manded as a vocational requisite, the child who is to go on must 
prepare himself primarily for entrance. But the child who is not 
to go on must prepare himself vocationally at the high school 
level . 

Where before the consumer orientation focused attention on a 
common indispensable =— the fundamentals — now the consumer 
orientation focuses on many indispensables, differing according 
to the vocational route perceived for the child. 

There is still, however, one remaining constant effort of the 
consumer orientation* The view that the citizen takes of schools 
is still such that educational change is constrained by the de- 
mands of the consumer. The difference is that now there are com- 
peting demands. Demands differ according to the directions that 
are perceived for the child* They also differ according to the 
scores attained by the child in the pre-adult competition* 



National Demands 



In addition, there is a new set of consumer demands predicated 
on the highly visible competition between societies* Here special 
competences useful to the society are reviewed by the citizen 
consumer* Previous work shows that this aspect of the consumer 
orientation is important for those without active participation 
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in school affairs but who talk a lot about educational matters* 

The evidence we have suggests that national educational cri- 
ticisms — and demands — pervade the local scene, but have 
little direct effect on policy determination through voting on 
financial issues* However, like emphasis on fundamentals, they 
have a broad appeal and serve local critics as content for ration- 
alizations* Those citizens who take a view of local schools that 
is not based on individual child performance (eog., nonparents) 
find them particularly useful*^ 

Those who would speak out against local school needs risk un- 
popularity* They must invoke the "ultimate good" of the public* 
Their intention has to be that obvious* 

Consumer Roles 

With these comments on the consiomer orientation, we are now 
ready to consider the primary consumer roles — and the kinds of 
persons who talcs differing views of educational policy, who parti- 
cipate differently, and who vote dif ferently* 

I 

To be constrained, by the nature of policy making, to a con- 
sumer's role is one thing* To actively take one is another* 

Our research deals with this activity — its scope and its forms* 
And we have viewed such activity in three different relationships, 
corresponding to the bases for consumer roles: parental status, 

utility of schools, and the adult *s own educational experience* 

Parental status represents the personal investment of the adult 
in local schools* Nonparents are differentiated from parents* 
Parents with children in school are differentiated from those 
whose children are not in school* Within each of the latter- 
further distinction is made* We distinguish between public school 
and private school parents, and we distinguish between preschool 
and postschool parents* 

^Ibld. 

^Ibid- 
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The roles follow from parental status. The investment in an 
individual child is not there for the nonparent . It is in the 
past for the postschool parent and in the future for the preschool 
parent. It is in the present for the public and private school 

parents* 

We would expect activity most often among those with a present 
or future investment. We would expect greater knowledge among 
present or past investors. However, we are less concerned with 
specific expectations on our part than with fully describing the 
scope and form of activity on school matters for the adults in 
each of these roles. 

The concept of utility is the basis for a set of roles rela- 
tive to criticism. We have viewed criticism as having two roots: 
protest against school policies and protest against the economic 
burden of schools. 

We want to distinguish between the s@ who criticize both the 
schools and the tax burden and those who criticize neither. We 
also want to distinguish those who criticize one but not the^other. 
They do not have the same opinions nor equal participation. 

The adult *s own educational experience is the basis for the 
third set of roles. We are concerned with the level achieved and 
the satisfaction of the adult with his own education. We could 
expect to find differences according to the level of education 
attained. For instance, knox^ledge should increase with level 
of education^ We would also expect satisfaction with one’s edu- 
cation to make a difference here and there, regardless of level 
attained. 

Moreover, satisfaction is likely to mediate the effect of 
level attained. Higher education should produce more participa- 
tion, but its character may depend on the adtilt’s satisfaction 
with his own education. 

We consider these bases — parental status, utility, and own 
educational experience — to represent criteria against which 
school policies can be reviewed. Further, they represent criteria 
that are available to all adults who have any interest at all 



^^Ibid. , Chapters III and IV. 
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in the schools. 

The educational experience of the child now in school, as 
seen by the parent, is not taken as a basis for a consumer role 
in this study. It is not general. And there is the problem of 
more than one child in school for a given parent (i.e., which 
chlld^s experience is to account for the parentis behavior?). 

What we have done is to look at views of the child »s experi- 
ence, and to relate them to the adult ^s own educational experi- 
ences and his expectations for the child. In this restricted way, 
we are viewing it as another evaluation of schools. It is not 
studied as a potential basis for activity in school policy making 
— although it may well be one. 



1 



Use of this Study 

To conclude this Section, we should point to an alternative 
use of the results we shall report based on these consumer roles. 
Our view has been to show the extent to which the scope and form 
of activity are dependent upon citizen interest as evoked in 
these consumer roles. We shall state in our concluding chapter 
that this is not a productive interest, that another mode of citi- 
zen participation in policy making should be found. But until 
another mode is adopted, these results should be useful to those 
concerned with school-community relations who want to locate the 
kinds of persons that presently comprise the interested citizenry. 



% 



Methods 




We first began this study with a large pretest (850 oases) in 
a northwestern city during early I 96 I. In addition to the improve- 
ment of items, we obtained two useful findings from analysis of 
the results. It appeared that the general state of participation 
regarding mediating agencies was low. It also appeared that 
certain kinds of participation (e.g., use of television and radio) 
were unique to the community. 

Both findings led us to choose a national sample as the next 
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step in this study. Clearly, we needed to sample a larg^ number 
of school districts if we were to get a better- picture of the 
kinds of participation relating to mediating agencies® Not only 
mass media but boards of education and parent groups could be 
expectved to differ from community to community. 

Also, because it was becoming clear that our major finding 
was to be lack of participation — particularly in regard to 
policy making — our estimates should be as accurate as possible. 

We were able to join a national sample interview during the 
spring of 1964. With the aid of the interviewing agency, we made 
another questionnaire pretest, followed by interviews with 1500 
citizens 21 years of age or older® (See Appendix A for question- 
naire used® ) 

The sample used was a quota-probability type. Geographical 
localities, then blocks, were sampled by strict probability 
methods. Within the blocks, interviewers selected respondents by 
quota. Quotas were set for age, sex, and employment. Within sex 
quotas, men were stratified by age quotas; women were stratified 
by employment quotas. 

No callbacks were made for not-at-homes who might have been 
eligible as quota members. No attempt was made to reinterview 
refusals. 

Several characteristics of the sample need to be kept in mind 
when considering the results. Both affect the distribution of 
responses to single questions (the "marginals”)® 

Our previous work on citizen values and participation based 
estimates on registered voters, not on all those 21 and over. 
Because we make frequent reference to the earlier results, it 
must be noted that the earlier estimates may differ. Particularly, 
those estimates of participation can be expected to be higher 
than for this sample® 

In checking the distribution of this sample with the i960 
census figures , we found that the present sample has a signifi- 
cant bias against rural residents. 
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This latter characteristic might also be expected to affect 
some reported relationships, as well as the marginals* The 
availability of some mediating agencies could depend on district 
size* On the other hand, previous work indicates little difference 
for voter turnout by district size.^^ 

Coding of the responses was carried out during the summer of 
1964. Reliabilities were calculated for the codes assigned 
responses to open end questions. These are reported in Appendix 
B, Tables and B. 5 « We entered the codes on IBM cards, and 
then conducted the analyses reported here. 

In Chapters II, III, and IV, we have reported the results of 
two kinds of analyses,* the marginal distributions of answers to 
single questions, and, the distributions of these answers accord- 
ing to parental status of the respondent. 

In the first instance, the reporting of marginals, we have 
aimed at providing an estimate of the amount and kinds of partici- 
pation in school matters through the use of mediating agencies. 
This, we felt, had to be viewed in the context of the values 

held for education in general and the local schools in particu- 

13 

lar. These too are reported. 

The tabulations by parental status reflect our first set of 
consumer roles. At the beginning of Chapter II, the demographic 
characteristics of those in each parental role are reviewed — 
based on analyses reported more fully in Appendix B. 

Chapter V contains the results of our analyses of the adult *s 
view of his own education and, where applicable, of his child's 
education. The impact of one’s own educational experience has 
long been assumed to affect current educational views, but with 
the exception of level of education, these experiences have not 
been researched. 

In Chapter VI, the second of the consumer roles — . utility of 
the local schools — * is presented in a series of tabulations. 



12 



Carter and Savard, op. cit 
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^As noted in Voters and Their Schools , op. cit. , values and parti, 
cipation necessarily go hand in hand, each affecting the other. 
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with adults sorted by views of local schools and the perceived 
burden of taxationo This report is preceded by a description of 
the demographic characteristics of adults in each of the roles* 
Chapter VII presents the analyses of adults sorted by the 
level of education attained and the perceived quality of their 
experience o This too is preceded by a demographic description 
of those in each consumer role» 

In these results chapters ^ we have made tests of significance 
for many of the relationships stated* For significant relation- 
ships a symbol in parentheses,, following the statement, records 
the level of significance* Relationships significant at the 
level of p less than *05 are symbolized bys (*), those signifi- 
cant at the level of p less than *01 are symbolized by: (**)» 

A two-tailed normal curve approximation to the binomial, corrected 
for continuity where appropriate, has been used* 

In a final chapter, having summarized the state of citizen 
participation in educational policy making, we have concluded that 
effective mediation is impossible of fulfillment — given con- 
sumer interests and the nature of existing agencies* The needs 
for relevant timing and content are not met by them* 

We then look at some ways of coping with consumer interests* 
Finally, we take a new point of view* We present some proposals 
for achieving more effective relations between citizens and 
schools* 
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Chapter II 



Educational Values 



In this chapter j, we shall examine some of the benefits that 
citizens expect from education, their evaluations of local schools, 
and their opinions on a variety of issues concerning public educa- 
tion and its support o 

The results afford us an opportunity to view the scope of the 
citizen's consumer orientation, its major dimensions and its im- 
pact on educational values and evaluations^ 

We shall also be analyzing differences in these citizen views 
according to parental role* Five role types have been identified 
for this study: parents of public school children, parents whose 

children have iiot yet entered school, parents of private school 
children (including parochial), parents whose children hsive 
finished school, and respondents without children* 

Table B*!, in Appendix B, contains a full demographic profile 
of each of these types* Here, we shall describe each grouj) 
briefly as an introduction to this and the following two chapters. 

Public School Parents* This is the largest of the five groups, 
comprising 37^ of the sample* It includes all respondents with a 
child in public schools, except those ivho also have a child in 
private school* 

These respondents are more often female \S1%) ^ middle-aged, 
moderately well-educated, and of above average income* The great 
majority are Protestant and attended public schools themselves. 
Their occupational, political, and regional distributions are very 
close to the national averages* They tend to reside in fast-grow- 
ing areas near metropolitan centers - 

Preschool Parents * This very young (84^ are under 30) group 
comprises 12^ of the sample* They are generally well-educated 
although still in the low-middle income range The proportions 
of Roman Catholics and former private school students is above 
average, suggesting that some will be sending rheir children to 
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private schools in future years. 

The majority live in the Middle West and West, but not in 

fast-growing or even heavily iirban areas. 

Private School Parents . T?iis group is small (7^ of the 
sample), and consists mostly of Roman Catholics (85^) living in 
cities of low growth rate. A majority attended private schools 
themselves. 

They are mostly middle-aged whites of Northern European origin. 
Politically, they are strongly Democratic. Three-fourths of them 
live in Northeastern or Middle West states. Since respondents 
with any child in a private school were included in this category, 
some may also have a child in public school. 

Postschool Parents . A large group (29^ of the sample) and 
older (the majority are over 60), this type of parent no longer 
has a direct investment in the public schools. 

Their incomes tend to be low, as is their educational level. 
Heavily Protestant, they tend to live outside the urban areas. A 
large proportion are widowed and/or no longer working. 

Nonparents . This last 15^ of the sample is well-educated, 
but not of high income. Most of these respondents are males, and 
not middle-aged. Barely half are married. 

A relatively large proportion are non-whites. They tend to 
be of either very high or very low occupational prestige groups. 
They include the lowest proportion of Democrats, and are found 
usually in urban areas of moderate growth. 

What Education Can Accomplish 



In our previous work, we looked at the goals held for educa- 
tion in terms of what schools were doing for children. Here we 
are looking at the perceptions of what education can accomplish 
for the nation and for the adult, as well as for the child. 



^References here and subsequently to previous work on eaucacional 
values are, unless otherwise noted, to Voters and Their Schools, 

♦ O g. *t/ * 
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We found In the earlier work two indications of important 
goals perceived for education* We asked the importance of a 
number of educational functions* We were told the most important 
were: grounding in the basic skills, teaching children how to 

get along with others, learning the fundamentals, and learning 
loyalty to their country* 

However, we also asked about the performance of each educa- 
tional function* Analyzing the discrepancy between perceived 
importance and performance » two other important functions appeared: 
to achieve means of obtaining economic goals and to achieve 
psychological stability* 

These results prompted us to ask in this study about the ac- 
complishments of education, rather than seeking reactions to a 
listing of educational frinctions as seen by professional educa- 
tors. Tables 2=1, 2*2, and 2-3 show the responses to our ques- 
tions* 

In Table 2*1, we see that improving the nation and the person 
economically are seen as the major accomplishments of education, 



Table 2*1* What Education can Accomplish for the Nation as a 

Whole** 



Percent Mentioning: 



Goal Category 



Specific 

goal 



Something 
in category 



Negative affect toward education or schools 

Education can accomplish nothing for nation 
Schools are failing to meet nation* s goal(s) 6 % 
Schools are pursuing improper goal(s) 3^ 




General positive affect toward education 

Stronger or better nation through education 21^ 
General pro-education or pro-schools 
statement 

General improvement through education 7 % 

Miscellaneous general responses 



'i'iC 



% 
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Preparation: Acquiring basic skills 

Preparation for future, for today *s world 
Develop reasoning ability 5% 

Develop self-discipline, self-reliance 3% 

Learn personal care, hygiene 2% 

Increase intelligence 2* 

Improve self-expression 2% 

Increase ambition 

Develop self-knowledge 2% 

Prepare for higher education 1^ 

Preparation: Acquiring social competence 

Learn to understand others 10^ 

Poster brotherhood 

Create better citizens o? 

Learn to appreciate life, understand world o% 

Become better parent or spouse 

Increase public affairs participation 2» 

Learn to share, cooperate 1? 

Miscellaneous 1* 

Increase knowledge 

Knowledge in general 1^^ 

Public affairs knowledge lOg 

Academic: science, humanities, social studies o% 
Fundamentals: the 3 Hs 

Ethics , religion 

Semi-professional training (teachers, 
nurses, etc*) 

Professional training (medicine, law, 
dentistry) 

Arts, music 

Miscellaneous 2^ 

Improve nation economically 

Reduce unemployment; train for jobs 37% 

Improve economy; more jobs; less poverty 12% 

Improve national capacity; outdo other nations 9^ 
Equalize economic opportunity 2% 

Miscellanepus 1* 



Improve person economically 

Higher standard of living 
Better life in general 
Personal advancement 
Increase leisure; easier work 



35J« 

yf, 



zx% 










41 ^ 
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Improve society 

Better government or leadership 
Reduce intergroup conflict 
Reduce international conflict 
Better society in general 
Reduce crime, delinquency 
Achieve democracy, patriotism 
Reduce interpersonal conflict 
Miscellaneous 




/ 1VT_t r* \ 



32 ^ 



261 ^ 

(N=1500) 



* In response to the question, "What can education accomplish for 
the nation as a whole?" Columns total to more than 100^, and 
columns for specific goals total to more than 100^ of their re- 
spective general category percentages, because some respondents 
mentioned more than one goal- 



with respect to the nation as a whole- There is also a generalized 

positive attitude toward education for its benefits to the nation, 

consistent with previous findings that education is valued as an 

2 

important attribute in our society. 



Table 2.2- 



What Education can Accomplish for the Adult as an 
Individual - * 

Percent mentioning: 



Goal Category 



Specific 

goal 



Something 
in category 



Negative affect toward education or schools 

Education can accomplish nothing for me 
Schools are pursuing improper goal(s) 
Schools are failing to meet goal(s) 




2Q% 



^Chilton R. Bush and Paul J- Deutschmann- Interrelationships 

of Attitudes Toward Schools and Voting Behavior in a School Bond 
Election. Department of (Communication and Journalism, Stanford 
University , 1955* 
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General positive affect toward education 

General improvement through education 
General pro-education statement 

Preparation: Acquiring basic skills 

Improve self-expression 

Develop reasoning ability 

Preparation for future, for today »s world 

Increase self-confidence 

Increase ambition 

Learn to handle personal business 

Increase intelligence 

Develop self-knowledge 

Preparation for higher education 

Develop self-discipline, self-reliance 

Miscellaneous 

Preparation: Acquiring social competence 

Become better parent or spouse 
Learn to appreciate life, understand world 
Make friends, personal contacts 
Ijearn to understand others 
Create better citizens 
Increase public affairs participation 
Poster brotherhood 
Learn competitiveness 
Miscellaneous 



Increase knowledge 

Knowledge in general 
Public affairs knowledge 
Semi-professional training (teachers, 
nurses, etc.) 

Hiimanities, social studies 

Sciences 

Arts, music 

Fundamentals; the 3 Rs 
Professional training (medicine, law, 
dentistry) 

Ethics, religion 
Miscellaneous 

Improve person economically 

Prepare for or obtain job; better job 
Higher standard of living 
Increase leisure; easier work 
Better life in general 
Individual advancement 
Miscellaneous 












Improve society 



Better 


society in general 


ilrf, 


5$ 


Reduce 


conflict (interpersonal , inter- 




group or international) 








23651 






(N=1500) 


(N=1500) 



* In response to the question, ”What do you feel more education 
could accomplish for you. as an individual?” Columns total to niore 
than 100^, and columns for specific goals total to more than 100^ 
of their respective general category percentages, because some 
respondents mentioned more than one goal- 



Table 2.2 shows that economic self-improvement is also the 
most frequent benefit education is seen to give the adult- 
Secondarily, education is seen to increase knowledge for the adult 
and to help him acquire social competences — particularly to 
become a better parent or spouse- 

In our earlier work, the consumer orientation^s impact on 
product evaluation had made economic capability one of several 
important goals education serves for children- For the nation 
and the adult citizen, here, it is the most important - 

And now we find again, in Table 2-3? that economic capability 
is seen as an important benefit- Again, it is one of several per- 
ceived for the child- The two accomplishments most often mentioned 
are acquiring basic skills and social competences- If we take all 
three categories of increasing knowledge, this would be the most 
important benefit of education seen for the child- 



Table 2-3* 



What Education can Accomplish for the Child in Public 
School - * 

Percent mentioning: 



Goal Category 

Negative affect toward education of schools 

Schools are failing to meet goal(s) 
Schools are pursuing improper goal(s) 
Education can accomplish nothing for 
schoolchild 



Specific 

goal 



Something 
in category 



12 ^ 



zo% 
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Imp'rove person economically 



Prepare for or obtain job, better job 

Higher standard of living 

Better life in general 

Personal advancement 

Equalize opportunity 

Miscellaneous 




Improve society 



Reduce interpersonal conflict 

Reduce intergroup or international conflict 

Reduce crime, delinquency 

Achieve democracy, patriotism 

Better society in general 

Miscellaneous 




(N=1500) 



37 % 



13 % 

(N=1500) 



* In response to the question, ”What are the main things you feel 
education is accomplishing for the children in public schools?” 
Columns total to more than 100^, and columns for specific goals 
total to more than 100^ of their respective general category per- 
centages, because some respondents mentioned more than one goal* 



Interestingly, although the citizen is concerned about compe- 
tences of the child to succeed in a very competitive society and 
world, our sample members are not particularly interested in having 
the child learn to be competitive* That is, it is not seen as an 
important goal in itself* 

Several comparisons can be made among the three tables* 

Looking at the total number of benefits seen, more are listed 
for the nation than for the child, and more for the child than 
for the adult* The visibility of benefits for the nation may be 
peculiar to the post- Sputnik era* 

Previous findings that people generally take a positive view 
of education but become more negative in their assessments with 
regard to particulars, are substantiated in part by the differ- 
ences between the general negative and positive comments* The 
accomplishments for the nation are regarded positively more often 
than negatively (for general comments), while for the child gen- 
eral views tend more toward the negative* The contrast is ever 




stronger between the nation and the adult himself® 

Acquiring basic skills seems to be an accomplishment achieved 
for the child more often than it is for the nation of the indi- 
vidual adult. This is also true for acquiring social competences 
and increasing knowledge® Much of the greater benefit seen for 
increased knowledge among children is due to the perception that 
the fundamentals will do them more good® 

Sconomic benefits of education are more often seen for the 
nation and the adult than for the child® In part, this may 
simply reflect the fact that the child still has a vocational 
choice to make — so basic grounding is preferred for its utility® 
The adult and the nation have somewhat more specific needs for 
technical competences® 

When we view how persons of different parental status see 
the benefits for the nation, in Table 2®4, there are few differ- 
ences. Generally, parents of preschool children see more bene- 
fits; parents of postschool children see fewer® 

Public school parents do not make many generalized positive 
comments regarding benefits for the nation® But this may simply 
reflect better specific knowledge, perhaps by projection from 
what they see accomplished for their children® 

Private school parents tend to make more general statements 
of positive or negative benefits (*). This may reflect less 
knowledge of specific accomplishments® 

That parents of preschool children are more likely to see 
benefits for the nation than parents of postschool children is 
most evident when the perceived accomplishment is increasing 
knowledge (**)« The former, lacking the experience of the latter, 
may impute more value to Increased knowledge per &e® 

In viewing benefits for the adult, the distinction between 
pre- and postschool parents still holds, as shown in Table 2® 5* 

The preschool parents see more accomplishments for the adult 
through education® The preschool parents are mors likely to 
perceive that education can accomplish something for the adult 
in each category except improving society® 
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Table 2o4o What education can Accomplish for the Nation as a 
Wholes by Parental Status 



Goal Category 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Negative affect 


10^ 


8^ 


xz% 


e% 


5% 


1% 


General positive 
affect 


33^ 


4 - 6 ^ 


k6% 


k5% 


39% 


42J? 


Preparation ; acquir 
ing basic skills 




Z0% 




Z3% 


ZZ% 


ZX% 


Preparation; acquir- 
ing social competence 


Z9% 


30% 


35% 


34^ 


JZ% 


Increase knowledge 


33^ 




3S% 


kk% 


33^ 


3h% 


Improve nation 
economically 




53% 


k9% 


5Z% 


5Z% 


5Z% 


Improve person 
economically 






kk% 


3S% 


k-3% 


la c/ 

HrXp 


Improve society 


- 45 | 


-M 


ZB% 

Zbj% 


35| 


35g 


3Z% 

-zm 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 


(N=107) 


(N=l8l) 


(N=557) 


(N=1500 ) 



* Cell entries are percentages mentioning listed goal category* 
Goal categories correspond to those in Table 2ol. Columns total 
to more than 100^ because some respondents mentioned more than one 
goal. 



The postschool parents are especially notable for their nega- 
tive views on education's benefits for the adult* Perhaps because 
of their relatively higher agej, they are more pessimistic about 
economic benefits* The preschool parents, being younger, might 
undertake further schooling* 

In Table 2*6, we see a contrast in total educational benefits 
for the child between preschool and private school parents* Pre- 
school parents see the most benefits; private school parents see 
the least* 









Table 2 05 . 
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I'Jhat jSducation can Accomplish for the Adult as an 
Individual, by Parental Status** 



Goal Category 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Negative affect 


zz% 


39^ 


z\% 


5 % 


10% 


zo% 


General positive 
affect 




vz$ 




10% 


11% 


11 ^ 


Preparation: acquir- 
ing basic skills 19^ 


15^ 


11% 


Zk% 


15% 


17^ 


Preparation: acquir- 

ing social competence 25 ^ 




36^ 


ko% 


35% 


1S1% 


Increase knowledge 


35, « 


29 ^ 


J(>% 


k-i% 


35% 


35% 


Improve person 
economically 


66 ^ 


49J« 


i0% 


15% 


11% 


6k% 


Improve society 


it 


“TtH 


5% 


Z% 


i% 


,5% 

T 53 ? 


l8?jl 




"195^ 


" 1535 ? 




(N=227) 


(U:=If28) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=55?) 


(N=1500) 



* Cell entries are percentages mentioning listed goal category. 
Goal categories correspond to those in Table 2*2* Col*umns total 
to more than 100^ because some respondents mentioned more than one 
goal. 



Preschool and public school parents are most likely to see 
educational benefits in the categories of basic skills (**)» 
social competences (*), and academic knowledge for the child (^)* 
Benefits in non-academic knowledge are most frequently seen 
by private school parents* The benefits of fundamentals are 
most often seen by preschool parents* 

Post school parents are very high on education being able to 
improve the child economically (**), in contrast to their less 
frequent perceptions of economic improvement for adults* 









Table 2*6* What Education can Accomplish for the Child in Public 

School, by Parental Status 



Goal Category 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Negative affect 


23^ 


22^ 


255? 


zz% 


15,^ 


on<^ 

C^\J fiJ 


General positive 
affect 




16^ 


115? 


13% 


16^ 


15$ 


Preparation: acquir 

ing basic skills 




38^ 


^3^ 


51% 


5k% 


465? 


Preparation: acquir 

ing social competenc 


3 37% 


35^ 


36 ^ 


kz% 


405? 


38^ 


Increase knowledge: 
fundamentals 


15^ 


lose 


9% 


17% 


14^ 


13^ 


Increase knowledge: 
academic 




zise 


Zk% 


Z7% 


Z7% 


25^ 


Increase knowledge: 
non-academic 


x\% 


16% 


i8se 


145? 


15$ 


14^ 


Improve person 
econom.ioally 






Z3% 


3¥ 


35$ 


37$ 


Improve society 








125? 








2lS^ 


2135^ 


ZOlfi 


“5355? 


22^ 


22151 


(N=2a?) 


(N=428 ) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=557 (N=1500) 



‘*^Cell ‘entries are percentages mentioning listed goal category. 
Goal categories correspond to those in Table 2.3* Columns total 
to more than 100^ because some respondents mentioned more than 
one goal. 



Nonparents are most likely to see education as improving 
society (*). Previous work has shown that nonparents are con- 
cerned with school performance in controlling the behavior of 
children. 

Looking at this group of three tables together, these infer- 
ences can be drawn: 

1. Preschool parents see more educational benefits for the 
nation, adult, and child. Since they have not yet had a child in 
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school » this is probably ©xpoctation — ° although, b©caus© th©y ar© 
young, it could b© bas©d on th©ir own r©c©nt ©ducational ©xp©ri— 

©nc©» 

2o Public school parents are generally low on negative views 
of what education can accomplish <> This is consistent with earlier 
findings that public school parents tend to be less critical, of 

school performance in most areas » 

3* In general, there is a good deal of homogeneity of per- 
ceptions as to V7hat education can accomplish for the nation- 
There is somewhat less agreement on what it can accomplish for the 
adult, but the differences are largely between preschool and post- 
school parents — and these may be due to age differences® With 
regard to what education can accomplish for the child, there are 
different emphases according to parental status- 

Teaching and Administration 

Table 2® 7 shows that the quality of instruction in local 
public schools is generally well regarded® Only 6^ say that the 
instruction is ’’somewhat bad” and less than helf of 1^ say that 
it is ’’very bad® ” 

Public school parents are most likely to say that instruction 
is ’’very good” (^^)® However, if we control for the proportion 
of each group that does not know the quality of instruction, there 
is much less difference in evaluations by parental status® 

The local public schools are also generally regarded as being 
well run, as shown in Table 2® 8® Favorable opinions are more 
frequent among those parents who have Ua^^sogie, experience with 
how their schools are administered (**)® The preschool parents 
and nonparents may simply be apprehensive, for neither have as 
much likelihood of experience® 
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Table 2*7* Perceived Quality of Instruction in Local Public 

Schools, by Parental Status.* 



Instruction is 


Non- 

Parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Very good 


37^ 






36% 


50% 


iik% 


Somewhat good 






J7% 


k3% 


k3% 


Ul% 


Somewhat bad 


5^ 


7% 


9% 


7% 


5% 


6% 


Very bad 






X% 


** 






Don’t know 


100^ 


\z% 








9% 

100% 


loojt 


100^ 


100^ 


100% 




(N=226) 


(N=if28) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=556) 


(N=l‘t99) 



* In response to the question, ’’Generally speaking, "would you say 
the quality of instruction in the local public schools is very 
good; somewhat good, somewhat bad, or very bad?” Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed response <> 

** Less than 0.5^“ 



Table 2-8. Perceived Quality of Administration in Local Public 

Schools, by Parental Status.* 



Local public 
schools are run 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Very well 


35^ 


k9% 


>*5% 


28^ 


i^6% 


^3% 


Somewhat well 


i^0% 


35% 


kl% 


h6% 


k5% 


kl% 


Somewhat poorly 


8% 


6% 


k% 


8% 


6% 


6% 


Very poorly 


Z% 


x% 


3% 




\% 


1% 


Don’t know 


X5% 

100% 


9% 

100% 


2| 

100^ 


18% 

100% 


2% 

100% 


9% 

-rm 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 


(N=107) 


(N=18l) 


(n=556 ) 


(N=i499) 



* In response to the question, ’’Generally speaking, uo you think 
the local public schools are run very well, somewhat well, somewhat 
poorly, or very poorly?” Cell entries are percentages giving the 
listed response. 

** Less than 0.5^» 
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Reaction to Innovations 

Nearly half of the sample did not report any innovation in 
the local schools that they thought either good or bad, as shown 
in Table 2<>9» The type of innovation most often noted is curri- 
cular* Ha3.f of those reporting any reaction focus on a change 
in the academic curriculum* 

Overall, public school and private school parents are most 
likely to know of some innovation for which they have an evalua- 
tion (**)• And, in comparison to the other parental groups, they 
are more likely to have a favorable reaction to an innovation (**)• 
Except for administrative and non-academic innovations, our 
sample members tend to regard most innovations favorably, par- 
ticularly those in the curricular area* However, nonparents are 
not quite as happy with innovations (usually additions) in 

facilities as are the other groups* 

Innovations in community relations — when tried and noted, 
which is infrequently — are generally well received* 

Private school parents are distinctly favorable to curricular 
innovations* Their ratio of favorable to unfavorable responses 
is much higher than that for any other group* 

Table B*6 in Appendix B provides a complete breakdown of re- 
sponses to innovations* Innovations in administration that draw 
the most criticism have to do with segregation (or integration) 
and transportation* Classroom innovations (e*g» , more space) are 
well received, but buildings and grounds are not* In the non- 
academic area, extracurricular activities are favorably viewed, 
but innovations in religious areas (additions or subtractions) 
are overwhelmingly viewed unfavorably* 
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Table 2*9* Evaluations of Innovations in Local Public Schools, 
by Parental Status** 

Area of innovation 



and direction of 
evaluation 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


No innovation 


mentioned 


53^ 


56 ^ 




51 % 


30 




Administration ,• 


favorable 


3% 


¥ 


3 % 


6 % 




0 


unfavorable 


8^ 


7% 


6/S 






7 % 


Facilities: 


favorable 


5% 


7% 


6 % 


9% 




7 % 


unfavorable 


1 % 




5% 


?>% 


5 % 


5 % 


Teaching ; 


favorable 


6% 


k% 


5 % 




lOi 


7 % 


unfavorable 




3 % 






5 % 


3 % 


Academic: 


favorable 


18J? 


11 % 


ji.% 


xz% 


28^ 


Z0 


unfavorable 




3 % 


x% 


3% 


5% 




Non- academic: 


favorable 




k% 




z% 


7i 


5% 


ujifavorable 
Community relations 


• 

• 


5 % 


k% 




0 


S% 


favorable 




z% 




z% 


0 




unfavorable 














Overall evaluations 


ll8^ 

• 

• 


111^ 


~Wi% 




126 ^ 


119 ^ 


None 


53^ 


56 ^ 




5X% 


38 % 


m 


favorable 




30 ^ 


k9% 


3Q% 


30 


39 % 


unfavorable 


23 ^ 


22J? 




Z6% 


Z0 


2?^ 




0<K 




1075^ 


107J5 


1XZ% 


110 ^ 




(N= 227 ) 


(N=4-28) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=557) 


(. 1 = 1500 ) 



* In response to the questions, ’’Have the local public schools 
tried anything new recently, that impressed you as being very good? 
What is that?” and ’’Have the local public schools tried anything 
new recently, that impressed you as being very bad? What is that?” 
Cell entries are percentages mentioning innovations in listed areas. 
Columns total to more than 100^ because some respondents mentioned 
more than one innovation* 

** Less than 0*5,^* 
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Pride in Schools 

In previous work we had found that most of the pride in 
schools focused on facilities, teaching, and on schools in gen- 
eral. Table 2.10 shows that these same aspects are evident here 
as sources of pride among citizens. 



Table 2.10. Aspects of Local Public Schools 

Taken, by Parental Status.* 

Non- Post- Private 

Asoect of Schools parent school school 


in which Pride 

Pre- Public 

school school 


is 

Total 

sample 


Schools in general 


15^ 


Zk% 


21% 


9% 


19% 


19% 


Administration 


9% 


9% 


5% 


9% 


1^% 


11% 


Facilities 


15 % 


17% 


19% 


21% 


2k% 


20% 


Teaching 


19% 


21% 


18% 


19% 


37% 


26% 


Academic content 


18% 


13% 


11% 


12% 


21% 


16 % 


Non-academic conten 


t- 5 % 


6% 


k% 


6% 


8% 


6% 


Students 


5 % 


11% 


8% 


6% 


12% 


10% 


Community relations 


y% 


3% 


k% 


2% 


(>% 


>*% 


No pride in any 
aspect of schools 


00 

H 




^■2% 

132% 


-42| 


22% 


nil 




(IJ=227) 


(N=^28) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=557) 


(N=1500) 



* In response to the question, ”Is there anything about the local 
public schools that you are particularly proud of? What is that?^ 
Cell entries are percentages" mentioning pride in the listed aspect 
of schools- Columns total to more than 100^ because some respon- 
dents mentioned more than one aspect in which they took pride. 



The curriculum, student achievement, and administration are 
somewhat less likely to be objects of pride. 

Public school parents show pride in more aspects of schools 
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than the other groups (**)• This is partly because more of them 
have pride in at least one aspect than members of other groups, 
but also in part because they have pride in more than one aspect* 
For the total sample, some two-thirds find pride in at least 
one aspect of the local schools* 

Parental group differences in pride are colored by the greater 
likelihood that public school and postschool parents are proud of . 
something* Both have — or have had — an investment in the 
public school product and experience with schools* 

But there are some differences of note* 

Pride in the schools in general is expressed most often by 
postschool parents (**) and least frequently by preschool 
parents (**)* 

Private school and preschool parents have more pride in 
facilities than in teaching, in contrast to the other three groups, 
who take more pride in teaching than in facilities (**)* 

Public school and postschool parents „ in line with their 
investment, have the most pride in students (*^)* 

A complete listing for sources of pride is given in Table 
B*6, Appendix B* 



Nonachievement by Students 

Some 85^ of those we interviewed thinlc that some type of child 
is not getting as much out of school as he should, as shown in 
Table 2*11* Those of low ability and the culturally deprived are 
the two major groups seen as not getting enough* 

That high ability children are not often seen as achieving 
less than they might is of some interest* There might simply be 
less concern* But, on the other hand, it may be more obvious 
that low ability children are not getting enough* 

Many respondents volunteered comments on the source of fault 
for low achievement* The child himself is most frequently blamed* 
The parent comes next* The schools are less often blamed than 
either* 

A complete breakdovjn of perceived nonachievers is reported in 
Table B*7, Appendix B* 
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Table 2«llo Types of Children Perceived as Not getting Enough 

Out of School 

Type of child PercentaKe mentioning 

None; don't know; all are getting enough 15? 



General identifications: 



Some (unspecified) children 
A specific child 
All children 




Low ability? retarded 
Orphans 

Special ability; high I.Q. ; "creative"; 

It 0XC©pt/lOH3^1 ** 

Specific age group (e»g* ’’teenagers”, ’’young ones”) 
Physically impaired 

School type (e.g. ’’urban” or ’’rural”, schools, 
’’public schools”) 

Socioeconomic group (other than poor) 

Miscellaneous 




Culturally deprived: 

Poor; underprivileged; low socioeconomic groups 
Negroes 

Other minorities 




Source of fault:** 



Child at fault: lazy, unmotivated 

Child at fault: undisciplined; play too much 

Parents at fault: poor example; fail to encourage 
Schools at fault: poor teachers or other personnel 
Schools at fault: poor facilities or lack programs 
Schools at fault: reason unspecified 




(N=1500) 



* In response to the question, ”Do you feel that some children 
are getting less out of education than they should? What 
children are these?” Totals to more than lOOJo because some 
respondents mentioned more than one type of child® 

** Although the question did not call for assignment of blame* 
many respondents volunteered comments of this sort, so a separate 
listing was made of sources of fault for the child *s difficulties. 




3 ^ 



In Table 2ol2 we find few differences of any size among 
parent groups on which children are not getting enough out of 
school o However 0 private and public school parents are least 
likely to point to the culturally deprived as nonachievers (**)• 



Table 2ol2<. Types of Children Perceived as Not Getting Enough 

Out of School 9 by Parental Status 



Non« Post- 



Type of child 


parent 


school 


None; don®t know; 
no identification** 




48^ 


General identifi- 
cations 




39^ 


Culturally deprived 


Z6% 


106^ 




(N=227) 


00 

C\] 

il 



Private 


Pre- 


Public 


Total 


school 


school 


school 


sample 






i^h% 


ks% 


kli 




'■i6% 


kz% 


16 % 


20% 


15 ^ 






108^ 






(N=10?) 


(N=181) 


(n=557) 


(N=1500) 



* Cell entries are percentages mentioning listed type of child* 
Columns total to more than 100^ because some respondents mentioned 
more than one type of child* 

Includes respondents who perceived that some children were not 
getting enough out of school, but who did not identify exoej)t to 
assign fault for this problem* See Table 2*13» 



In specifying the source of fault, there are some differences 
by parental status, as we see in Table 2ol3° Private school 
parents are more likely than the others to blame the parent* 
Preschool parents are more likely than the others to blame the 
child* 

Nonparents and preschool parents, who are without experience 
of children in school, are more likely to find schools at fault 
(*). Postschool and private school parents are least likely bo 
blame the schools (**)* Public school parents take the middle 
viewo 












Table 2*13«> Perceived Source of Fault for Non- Achievement, by 



Parental Status** 

Non- Post- 



Source of fault 


parent 


school 


No fault mentioned 


35 % 


39 % 


Parents at fault 


25 % 


24^ 


Child at fault 


39 % 


40^ 


School at fault 


20 % 


11 % 

“TT4^ 




(N=22?) 


(N=428) 



Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


3 (>% 


35 % 


35 % 


35 % 


3k% 


Z^% 


27% 


27% 


kz% 


46^ 


40^ 


kO% 


11% 


21^ 

135^ 


X8^ 


18% 

~T?1% 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=557) 


(N=1500) 



* In response to the question, ”Do you feel that some children 
are getting less out of education than they should? children 

are these?" Cell entries are percentages mentioning that the 
fault for non- achievement was due to the listed source* Columns 
total more than 100^ because some respondents mentioned more tnan 
one source of fault* 



Grading and Standards 

In general, as shown in Table 2.14, our sample members favor 
grading pupils to encourage competition. Some 55 % said this is 
"very important * " 

Private school and prescliccl parents are less inclined to 
emphasize the importance of grading to encourage competition (*)» 
The majority of the sample favors the idea of having national 
standards for what is taught in the schools, as shown in Table 
2*15* Some 25^ take a negative view of this, however, including 
12^ who take a strongly unfavorable view* 

There are no large differences by parental status* Private 
school parents have slightly stronger feelings in favor of 
national standards for what is taught. 








TsTdX© 2*X^» 



Perceived Importance of Grading PupiXs to Encourage 
Competition, by ParentaX Status 



Importance 
of grading 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

schooX 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Very important 


58^ 


5S% 




k9% 


55% 


55% 


Somewhat important 


21% 


27% 


36^ 


35% 


28% 


29% 


Not very important 


9% 


6% 


9^ 


9% 


8% 


8% 


Not important at aXX 5^ 


6% 


6% 


7% 


s% 


8% 


Don^t know 


1% 




1% 






z% 




100^ 


100^ 


100^ 


100^ 


100^ 


100^ 




(N=226) 


(N=426) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=556) 


(N=li|'96) 



* In response to the question, ”How important do you think it is 
for the schools to grade students'^ work, so that children compete 
with each other?” CeXX entries are percentages giving the listed 
response. 

** Less than 0.5^» 



Table 2.X5* 


Reaction to NationaX 
SchooXs, by ParentaX 


Standards 
Status . ^ 


for What 


is Taught in 


Reaction 
would be 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

schooX 


Private 

schooX 


Pre- 

schooX 


PubXic 

schooX 


TotaX 

sampXe 


Strongly favorable 38^ 


38% 


11-2% 


38% 


38^ 


38^ 


Somewhat fav"crabXe 


30% 


33% 


39% 


3>i% 


33^ 


Somewhat unfavorable X3^ 


13% 


15% 




12% 


13% 


Strongly unfavorable XO^ 


11% 


8% 


10% 


lk% 


12% 


Don*t know 


1.00% 


8% 

100% 


2% 

\00% 


1| 

100J8 


2% 

"iW 


^ 

100J6 




(N=226) 


(N=lt 27 ) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=556) 


(N=i497) 



* In response to the questions, ”What wouXd be your reaction to a 
plan to have national standards for what is taught in schools?” 
CeXX entries are percentages giving the Xisted response. 
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Nationwide testing of high school student achievement is 
quite highly endorsed by the sample members p as shown in Table 
2ol6o Some 80^ give a favorable response, and nearly half give 
a strongly favorable response » 

Nonoarents take the most favorable view (*)<> Perhaps they 
see testing as a means of evaluating the school product, when they 
have no child of their own in school on which to base an evalua- 
tion* 

Postschool parents are more likely than the others to 
react unfavorably to achievement testing of high school students 
(**>o The difference is provocative <> Poes their experience lead 
them to seek other means as more relevant to the evaluation needed 



Table 2*16* Reaction to Nationwide Achievement Testing of High 

School Students, by Parental Status** 


Reaction 


Non- 


Post- 


Private 


Pre- 


Public 


Total 


would be 


parent 


school 


school 


school 


school 


sample 


Strongly 


favorable 57^ 


likfi 


50% 


1*8% 


51% 


>*9% 


Somewhat 


favorable 25 ^ 


31% 


Z7% 


38% 


32% 


31% 


Somewhat 


unfavorable 




15% 


9% 


10% 


9% 


Strongly 


unfavorable 6^ 


9% 


6% 


^% 


k% 


6% 


Bon*t know 


3% 


2% 


1$ 


2| 

1005 ? 


i% 

-im 






lOOjt 




100% 




(N=22?) 


(N=42?) 


(N=107) 


(N=X8l) 


(N=556) 


(N=i498) 



* In response to the question, ’’What would be your reaction to 
nationwide achievement testing of high school students?” Cell 
entries are percentages giving listed responses* 



For testing of elementary students, the reaction is not quite 
so favorable, as shown in Table P*!?® On the other h^d, there 
are few strongly unfavorable reactions* 

Nonparents and private school parents are most likely to 



favor elementary student testing- 

Postsohool parents are not so much opposed to it as they are 
reluctant to give it strong endorsement. 



Table 2.17. Reaction to Natiom^ide Achievement Testing of 

Elementary School Students, by Parental Status.* 



Reaction 
would be 


Non- 

parent 


Po st- 
school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Strongly favorable 




36^ 




^1% 


ki% 


ia% 


Somewhat favorable 


21% 


33% 


Z6% 


33% 


3‘i% 


32% 


Somewhat unfavorable 


\5% 


Z\% 


19% 


lii% 


15% 


Strongly unfavorable 9% 


3% 


5% 


6% 


S% 


8% 


Don’t 1O1.0W 




B% 


2% 










looje 


lOOJS 


100^ 


100J6 


100^ 


lOOjJ 




(N=223) 


(N=te2) 


(N= 106 ) 


(N=l80) 


(N=55^) 


(N=l485) 



* In response to the question;, ”What would be your reaction to 
nationwide achievement testing of elementary school students?” 
Cell entries are percentages giving the listed response- 



Reaction is very favorable to testing new teachers on the sub- 
jects they will teach, as shown in Td.ole 2-18 - Over three- fourths 
of the sample members strongly favor this proposal- 

Private school parents are the most favorable? postschool 
parents are the least favorable (*)- Again, the postschool 
parents may be dubious about the relevance of this criterion for 
eva3.uating the educational product - 

Private school parent interest in new teachers- abilities 
is consistent with their concern for national standards on what 
is taught in the schools, as seen previously (Table 2-15) <> 



Table 2.18. Reaction to Testing New Teachers on Subjects They 

Will Teach s by Parental Status o* 



Reaction 
would be 




Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Strongly 


favorable 


11% 


73% 


Somewhat 


favorable 




16% 


Somewhat 


unf avorabl e 5% 




Strongly 


unf avo r abl e 2% 


3% 


Don*t know 


Z% 

100^ 


nm 






(N=223) 


(N=422) 



Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 




80% 


18% 


11% 


xz% 


13% 


13% 


ik% 


3% 


i^% 


5% 


k% 


1% 


2% 


2% 


2% 










~Too% 


100% 


iooj{ 


o 

o 

H 


(N=106) 


(N=180) 


(N=55'^) 


00 

t 



* In response to the question, "What would be your reaction to a 
plan to test all new teachers on the subjects they expect to teach? 
Cell entries are percentages giving the listed response* 



** Less than 0o5^^» 



Financial Support for Schools 

The next three tables show reactions to questions on finan« 

cial support for local schools* 

In Table 2»19f we see that our respondents generally favor 

the national government mailing more money available to local 
schools for expansion of current programs* Of those favorable, 

two- thirds are strongly favorable* 

There is also a tendency for those opposed to this proposal 
to take a strong stand* The polarization of opinions is most 
noticeable among nonparents and public school parents* 

Preschool parents, who stand to gain the most, take the 
most favorable view Postschool parents, who have nothing 

to gain, take the least favorable view (*)• 






Table 2*190 Reaction 


. to National ' 


Government 


Making Money Avail- 




able to 


Local 


Schools 


for Expanded Program, by 






Parental 


Status 0 ^ 










Reaction 


Non- 


Post- 


Private 


Pre- 


Public 


Total 


would be 






school 


school 


school 


school 


sample 


Strongly 


favorable 


54^ 


43^ 




50% 


52% 


if9% 


Somewhat 


favorable 


22 ^ 


■Z2% 


25% 


30% 


23% 


2k% 


Somewhat 


unfavorable 


10 ^ 


13% 


10% 


9 % 


8% 


10% 


Strongly 


unfavorable 




15% 


9% 


8% 


lh% 


13% 


Don’t know 






9 '% 




3% 


k% 






lo^ 


100 ^ 


^100% 


100 ^ 




1007> 




(N= 226 ) 


(N=*!t28) 


(N=107) 


£K= 181 ) 


(n=555) 


(N=1^9?) 



* In response to the question, “What would be your reaction if 
the national government made a rather large amount of money 
available to local school districts for expanded programs in edu- 
cation?” Cell entries are percentages giving the listed responses ° 



As Table 2^20 shows, our sample members generally favor a pro- 
posal to invest more money than now needed, in order to obtain 
better education in the future ° Extreme opinions against this 
proposal are less frequent than for the previous proposal o 

As with the previous proposal, the preschool parents like it 
best (*), the postschool parents leas^ (^*) — and again for the 
same reasons*. Education in the future has an obvious return for 
the preschool parents, but not for the postschool parents* 

If more money is needed for public schools, the first pre- 
ference is for state sources, as shown in Table 2o21o Local 
sources come next* National sources come last, and by an appre- 
ciable margin — this despite the fact that the principle of fur- 
ther national funding was strongly endorsed (see Table 2<.19)« 

This order of preference holds for all parent groups* The 
distaste for national sources is most frequent among postschool 
parents Preschool parents, relative to the other groups, 

rate national sources higher and state or local sources lower* 






Table 2*20. Heaction to Proposal to Invest More Money in Public 

Sducation than Now Needed to Obtain Better Education 
in Future, by Parental Status®* 



Reaction 
would be 




Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Strongly 


favorable 




33^ 


k(>% 


k^% 




kx% 


Somewhat 


favorable 




30 % 


Z9% 


30 % 


JxS 


30 % 


Somewhat 


unfavorable l.k% 




lk% 


1 ^% 


l6^ 


x(>% 


Strongly 


unf avo r abl e 10^ 


XZ% 


6% 


5% 


1% 


8% 


Don’t know 


100^ 


— 2| 
100^ 


^ 

100^ 


TW 


^ 

100^ 


5| 

iooj{ 






(N=227) 


(N=427 ) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=55^) 


(N=i496) 



* In response to the question, ”What would be your reaction to a 
proposal to invest more money in public education than is needed 
right now, in order to stimulate growth toward a better education 
in the future?” Cell entries are percentages giving the listed 
responses. 



Table 2.21. Preferred Sources for Any More Money for Public 

Schools, by Parental Status.* 



Source preferred 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Local 


>*9% 


53% 


50% 


lt6% 


52% 


50% 


State 


65% 


6k% 


59% 


5S% 


6X% 


6x% 


National 


2k% 


2X% 


29% 


30% 


29% 


27% 


Private 


## 


X% 




*« 




## 


Don’t know 


~T^ 


?% 

TW 


-xW 


6% 

1M% 


i% 


6% 

xkk% 




(Nt=227) 


(N=427 ) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=555) 


(N=lif97) 



* In response to the question, ”If more money has to be found for 
public schools in general, would you prefer to see it come from 
local, state or national sources?” Cell entries are percentages 
giving the listed response. Columns total to more than 100^ 
because some respondents mentioned more than one source. 

** Less than 0.5^* 
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With regard to the postschool parents, there may be a con- 
servatism factor here, in addition to the obvious factor of return 
for investment. Their views pertain to preferred sources as well 
as to potential cost. Age, too, suggests such a conservatism 
factor. 

Srimmary 

The consumer orientation emerges in this chapter as the basis 
for citizen values and evaluations. 

For all citizens, it is evident in these findings? 

Many of the benefits seen to derive from education are eco- 
nomic — for the nation, the individual, and the child. 

ether important benefits are those competences, social and 
intellectual, that are held to be necessary for success in a 
competitive society. 

There is widespread concern with establishing standards 
against which pupil and teacher perfomance can be assessed. 

Citizens are receptive to proposals for national investment 
of educational monies, even though their preference for financial 
support is state sources. 

There is sufficient apprehension about the educational pro- 
duct that six out of seven citizens interviewed think some kind 
of child is not getting all he should out of his education. 

And there are additional evidences of the consumer orienta- 
tion in the values and evaluations of parent groups: 

Preschool parents favor investments by the federal government 
and see many benefits from education, because their rewards are 
before them. At the same time, they are apprehensive of the cur- 
rent quality of education, often finding the school at fault in 
their evaluations. 

Postschool parents expect less from education and show less 
favor for investments. They take a dim view of testing proposals, 
perhaps because this testing would not assess the product to 
their satisfaction. Of advanced age, they appear to be more con- 
servative. 












Private school parents see fewer benefits from public edu- 
cation for the child, which may explain why they are private 
school parents. They like curriculum innovations and testing 
teachers. They are more likely than others to blame the parent 
for nonachievement. 

Nonparents see society as benefitting from education. With 
no children of their own, they like achievement testing as a way 

of evaluating the educational product. 

Public school parents are optimistic about educa'^ion’s bene- 
fits and take fewer negative views of local schools. They have 
the most pride in their schools. They know more about innovations. 










Chapter III 



Mediating Agencies 

Our primary reason for this study was that so little was 
known about the role of various mediating agencies in relations 
between citizens and their school s« How do citizens regard school 
boards, parent groups, citizens committees, and the mass media? 
What little was known pointed to the need for such a study* 

In our earlier work, we found that only newspapers, among 
potential mediating agencies, were much used for learning about 
school matters* Local boards of education, for example, were not 
reported to be useful for this purpose* But when we asked about 
preferred means, the boards of education were more popular than 
newspapers* Generally, citizens wanted news sources closer to 
the schools* 

Further, although 31/^ of the citizens surveyed had received 
information about a then- current bond issue from school or school- 
related sources, only 7^ had conveyed information to someone 
connected with the schools* 

Previous results, together with more recent work on informal 
communication about schools, suggest that most of the communica- 
tion between citizens and schools is dependent upon the (consumer) 
interests of the citizens*^ There is little to suggest that 
mediating agencies can serve as anything except surrogates of the 
schools. They appear to substitute as a source of infoimiation 
for interested citizens, not to mediate between them and the 
c’chools* 

Clearly, more knowledge is needed on these mediating agencies. 
How do citizens view their usefulness to them? What do they 
think of their personnel and functions? Are they seen as useful 
for dissemination of information from schools to citizens? As 



1 



Carter, Greenberg, and Haimson, op* cJ^ 
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useful for the feedback of citizen views to the schools? How 
fair are mediating agency reports about the schools? Do citi- 
zens see the board or the administration as dominating policy 
locally? Who dominates parent groups? These are some of the 
questions we set out to answer* 

School Boards 

About two- thirds of our respondents report that they do not 
know any local school board members, as shown in Table 3*1* This 
lack of knowledge is most evident among preschool parents 



Table 3.1* Opinions of Local School Board Personnel, by 
Parental Status** 



Evaluation of 
personnel 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Favorable 




zof, 


zo% 


13^ 


zx% 


X9% 


Neutral 




5% 




6% 


5% 


5% 


Unfavorable 


10^ 


9% 


XX% 


6% 


xz% 


X0% 


Don»t know 


loojS 


66% 


6x% 

lOd^ 


75| 

100^ 


6Z% 

lo6^ 


66% 

“ToSjK 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 


(N=107) 


(N=X8l) 


(N=556) 


(N=l499) 



* In response to the question, "What is your opinion of the local 
school board? What about the people on the board?” Cell entries 
are percentages giving responses coded °in the listed categories* 



All parent groups generally take a favorable view of the board 
personnel they know, on the average expressing favorable evalua- 
tions twice as often as unfavorable evaluations* 

Somewhat more, about half, of the sample members have an 
opinion of the functions undertaken by the board, as shoT'Tii in 
Table 3*2* This may reflect citizen projection, of course, in 



that they may guess at the functions of the board rather than the 
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personnel when citizens view only the results of board action — 
not the irocess» That they do view only the results is evident: 
We were unable to list specific functions because citizens rarely 
cited them* 

Nonparents and preschool parents are least likely to evalu- 
ate a board function (**)» 

Of those evaluating functions, private school and preschool 
parents have somewhat higher ratios of unfavorable to favorable 
comments* 



Table 3*2* Opinions of Local School Board Functions by 





Parental Status.* 


Evaluation 


Non- 


Post- 


of function 


parent 


school 


Favorable 


18J? 


22% 


Neutral 


12^ 


21% 


Unfavorable 


7% 


9% 


Don*t know 




hZ% 

100^ 



(N=227) (N=:428) 



Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


19% 


15% 


27% 


22% 


21% 


17% 


20% 


19% 


1J% 


9% 


11% 


10% 


hl% 

100^ 


59% 

100^ 


k2% 

lOO^ 


^9% 

l6o^ 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=556) 


(N=1499) 



* In response to the question, "What is your opinion of the local 
school board? What about the things they (the people on the board) 
do?" Cell entries are percentages giving responses coded in the 
listed categories. 



Considering what they know about board personnel and func- 
tions, our respondents are remarkably ready to say something about 
the balance of power between the board and the school adminis- 
tration. We see in Table 3»3 that three-fourths of them make such 
an evaluation. Surprisingly , it is the private school (as well 
as preschool) parents who are reluctant to claim sudden acquisi- 
tion of knowledge (**). Monparents, to now less knowledgeable, 
have more to say than the private school parents — to now more 
kno wl edgeabl e . 
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The administration is seen to hold the balance of power by 
public school, postschool, and nonparents* We might attribute 
the first two views to experience, but not those of the non- 
parents * 

Private school and preschool parents see the board as hold- 
ing the balance of power* These same groups had proportionately 
more unfavorable comments to make about beard functions (Table 3*2)* 
Six out of seven who make assessments see either the board or 
the administration as dominant* 



Table 3*3* Perceived Balance of Power between School Board and 
Administration, by Parental Status** 



Dominant element 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


XU Ucaju 

sample 


School board 


30^ 


Z7% 


Z9% 


30^ 


31^' 


J0% 


About even 




11/^ 


\z% 


7% 






School 

admini s tr at ion 




35^ 


Z6% 




39^ 


35^ 


Don’t know 


Z6% 

100^ 


100^ 


33g 

loojj 


100^ 


_12| 

100^ 


zk% 

loojt 




(N=226) 


(M=if27) 


(N=107) 


(N=l8l) 


(N=555) 


{N= 1 ^J- 96 ) 



* In response to the question, ”Who would you say has more to say 
about what goes on in the schools — the local school administra- 
tion or the local school board?” Cell entries are percentages 
giving the listed response* 



Although only one-third of the respondents were able to 
evaluate board personnel, we see in Table 3*^ that two-thirds of 
them have an opinion on the representativeness of their local 
board* The opinion is generally favorable* 

Public school and postschool parents are more likely to r^ee 
the local board as ’’very representative” (**)• 

Considering the proportion who give no view, preschool 
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parents are rather prone to assess the board as not representa- 
tive (**). 

Nonparents are also likely not to make an evaluation, in 
contrast to their willingness to evaluate the balance of power 
between the board and the administration (**)» 



Table 3*4* Perceived Representativeness of Local School Board, 



by Parental Status.* 
Non- Post- 



School board is 


parent 


school 


Very representative l6^ 


zrf, 


Somewhat 

representative 




Z7% 


Not very 
representative 






Not representative 
at all 


(>% 


yf> 


Don*t know 


100^ 


-rm 




(M=227 ) 


(N=428) 



Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


24^ 


12J< 


29^ 


24jJ 


27% 


26 ^ 


32^ 


29fi 


13% 


13^ 


12JJ 


10^ 


3% 






¥ 


_22| 

100^ 


loojt 


lt)0% 


33^ 

100^ 


(N=107) 


(N=l80) 


(n=555) 


(N=i497) 



* In response to the question, *'How representative of the people 
you know would you say the local school board is? Is it very 
representative, somewhat representative, not very representative, 
or not representative at all?*’ Cell entries are percentages 
giving the listed response* 



Perceptions of the balance of power between the school board 
and the administration vary with evaluations of board personnel 
and functions, as shown in Table 3* 5® Those who make no evalua- 
tion of either (probably the less knowledgeable) see the board 
as dominant. This view is also taken by those who evaluate both 
personnel and functions negatively. 

The administration is most likely to be seen as dominant 
by those who evaluate either board personnel or functions 
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favorably, but not botho If ths person evaluates both personnel 
and functions favorably, or one of these aspects negatively, or 
has a neutral view of one or both, the administration is some- 
what more likely to be seen as dominant than is the school board* 
The perception that board and administration are "about 
even" in power is related to positive evaluations of board per- 
sonnel and/or functions* This suggests that an equitable balance 
of power is considered the optimum situation* 

Perceptions of board representativeness are closely related 
to the evaluations of board personnel and functions, as shown in 
Table If a negative view is taken of both board personnel 

and functions, the board is seen as less representative than if 
only one aspect is unfavorably evaluated* Similarly, if both 
personnel and functions are favorably rated, the board is seen 
as mors representative than if only one aspect is favorably 
evaluated. Those who take a neutral view of personnel and/or 
functions fall between the negative and favorable evaluators in 
perceptions of representativeness* 

Negative views of personnel are more likely to be reflected 
in opinions of nonrepresentativeness than negative views of 
functions. This difference does not hold for favorable views. 

In Table 3»7» we see that if either board or administration 
is perceived as dominant, then the board members are seen as less 
representative — than if the balance of power is seen as about 
even. This again suggests that equitable power relations between 
board and administration are favorably regarded* 

Parent Organizations y 

Turning now to opinions of local parent organizations, we 
see in Table JoQ that 7^/^ of the sample does not evaluate the 
personnel in these organizations* Even among public school 
parents, the "don't know" rate is a rather high 64/^* Nonparents 
and preschool parents are least likely to make an evaluation (**). 

The public school parents, who comprise most of the member- 
ship of such organizations, naturally take a more favorable view 
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Table 3^7^ Perceived School Board Representativenessj, by 

Perceived Balance of Power between School Board 
and Administrationc* 

Element Perceived as Dominant 



School board is 
Very 

representative 

Somewhat 

representative 

Not very 
representative 

Not at all 
representative 

Don*t know 



School 

board 


About 

even 


zk% 


45^ 


35% 


30% 


12 % 


9% 


(>% 


Z% 


Z3% 

100^ 


15% 

100 % 


ii 


(N=158) 



Ad minist rat ion 

28 ^ 

35% 

13% 

^ f'' 

19% 

100j6 

(N=523) 



Don’t 

know 


Total 

sample 


11 % 


zh% 


1 Z% 


29% 

• 


5% 


10^ 


z% 


k% 


70 % 

100^ 


33^ 


(N=37i) 


(N=i495) 



For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
variables are based » see Tables 3»3 and 3*^* Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed response. 



Table 3*8. Opinions of Local Parent Organization Personnel, by 
Parental Status.* 



Evaluation of 


Non- 


Post- 


Private 


Pre- 


Public 


Total 


personnel 


parent 


school 


school 


school 


school 


sample 


Favorable 


7% 


1Z% 


16% 


11% 


23^ 


15% 


Neutral 


z% 


5% 


5% 


3% 


k% 


k% 


Unfavorable 


5% 


8% 


8% 


k% 


9% 


7% 


Don’t know 


86% 


75% 


71% 


8Z% 


6h% 






TW 




100% 


10"^ 


100^ 


100% 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 


(N=107) 


(N=l8l) 


(N=556) 


(N=l499) 



* In response to the question, "What is your opinion of the local 
(neighborhood) parents organization? What about the people in it?" 
Cell entries are percentages giving responses coded in the listed 
categories. 
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of the personnel (**)• However, their experience with parent 
groups also brings more negative ideas about the members (*)• 
Nevertheless, the unfavorable-to-favorable evaluation ratio for 
personn©X is lowsst for pubXio schooX parsnI/S® 

Viewing this ratio for other groups, we see that nonparents 

and postsohooX parents take the most oritioaX view of parent 
organization members® The nonparents may simpXy not hear many 
favorabXe things about organization members. The postsohooX 
parents, however, appear to have had some bad experiences with 

such organizations. 

As with school boards, the functions of parent organizations 
are more likely to be evaluated than the personnel- As shown in 
Table 3-9, over half have some evaluation to make of a parent 
organization function. 



TabXe 3.9. Opinions of LocaX Parent Organization Functions, by 
ParentaX Status.* 



EvaXuation of 
functions 

FavorabXe 

NeutraX 

UnfavorabXe 

Don’t know 



Non- 

parent 


Post- 

sohooX 


20 ^ 


32^ 


lljS 


11)6 


8^ 


8)6 


61)6 

“iW 


xoo> 


(N=227) 


? 

GO 



Private 

schooX 


Pre- 

sohooX 


42^ 


21)6 


6^ 


9^ 


14)6 


7^ 


38g 

100)6 


63g 

xoojf 



PubXic To tax 



schooX 


sampXe 




34^ 


11)6 


10)6 


15^ 


11)6 


29)6 


^5g 

xbojl 



(N=107) (N=181) (N=556) (N=lif99) 



* In response to the question, "What is your opinion of ^^e local 

(neighborhood) parents organization? „tages 

(the people in the organization) do?" Cell entries are percentages 

giving responses coded in the Xisted category. 



PreschooX and nonparents are Xeast XikeXy to have an opinion, 
again (**)» 

FavorabXe evaXuations of parent group functions are more 
frequent than of persormeX — again, as they were for boards. 
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Postschool parents have the highest ratio of favorable to * 
unfavorable evaluations, in contrast to their views on personnel. 

Nonparents have the lowest rat5.o° 

Only a fifth of the respondents (a third of those with an 
opinion) see one group as dominating parent organizations, as 
shown in Table 3ol0o Parents, rather than school personnel, are 
more often perceived as dominating these organizations* 

Private school parents are most likely to perceive some 
group as dominating parent organizations (*). Preschool and non- 



parents are most likely to 


have no 


opinion. 


Public 


school parents 


tend to see no 


particular group as 


dominant 


o 






Table 3*10. Perceived Domination of Local Parent Organization by 

One Group, by Parental Status.* 


Dominant group 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Parents 




9^ 


19^ 


13% 




12 % 


Teachers 


yf- 




k% 


2% 


3 % 


3 % 


Administrators 


3% 




5% 


5% 


k% 


it% 


No one group 






>H% 


28% 


51 % 


in% 


Don*t know 


57% 

100^ 


45 | 

100% 


3lg 

looj^ 


32 % 


28% 

100% 


k-0% 

100% 




(N= 225 ) 


(N=i^20) 


(N=105) 


(N==179) 


(K=5'^7) 


( 11 = 1476 ) 



* In response to the question, ”Do you feel that the parents 
organization is dominated by any one group of persons? (If yes) 
Who are they — parents, teachers, or administrators?” Cell 
entries are percentages giving the listed response. 



Only 35)^ of our sample members belong — or have belonged — 
to an organization that they consider to be concerned with public 
schools, as shown in Table 3«H° Most of these memberships are 
in parent organizations. A very few are in youth groups, and 7^ 
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report membership in an adult group they think is concemsd with 
public schools. 

As we might expect, public school parents report more member- 
ship in such organizations (**)• Private school and postschool 
parents are also relatively high, the latter because previous 
memberships are included. 



Table 3 'll* Membership in Local Organization Interested in Public 

Schools, by Parental Status.* 



Type of 
organization 


— — W V 

Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Parent group: PTA, 

fathers club, etc. 6^ 




32^ 




53^ 


31^ 


Youth group: 4-H 
Scouts, YMCA, etc. 


## 


** 


zf, 


•» 


s 




Adult group : service 
fraternal , church , 
political, etc. 12^ 


9 ^ 


8^ 




5 % 




None 


8 ?^ 

-iM 


68^ 


TW 








104^ 


"IciojE 




1045^ 




(N=226 ) 


(N=te8) 


(N=107) 


(N=l8l) 


(N=557) 


(N=i499) 



* In response to the question, ”Are you now, or have you ^ 

member of any organizations concerned with public schools? Which 
ones?” Cell entries are percentages citing membership in the 
listed type of organization. Columns total to more than 100^ 
because some respondents were members of more than one type of 
organization. 

** Less than 0.5^* 



Preschool and nonparents, those least likely to evaluate 
parent organization functions and personnel, rarely report member 
ships. 

Nonparents are more likely to report membership in an adult 
group concerned with public schools than membership in a parent 
organiza.tion. Such memberships may, in part, reflect a need for 
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some substitute activities in place of parenthood- 

Only private school parents show an appreciable membership 
in youth groups- This may indicate concern with a specific child, 
rather than a more general concern with public education- 

Preschool parents are rarely members of any organization 
concerned with public schools, even though involvement with 
public education is ahead of them (**)- 

In Table 3 “12, we see that those who evaluate parent organi- 
zation personnel or functions negatively are more likely to see 
some group as dominating these organizations (**)» And if both 
personnel and functions are viewed negatively, the tendency is 
greater (**)- (This finding is similar to that for school boards 
— see Table 3*5 where negative views were correlated with the 
perception that the balance of power favored one element-) 

School people, rather than parents, are seen to dominate 
parent organizations by those who view personnel and functions 
negatively- This holds even if we control for differences in the 
proportion making some evaluation- The finding suggests dissat- 
isfaction with parent organizations as an agency for feedback 
from parents to schools - 

Citizens who belong to a group concerned with schools are 
more likely than nonmembers to see one element as dominating 
parent organizations, as shown in Table 3»13 (**)» This is only 
partly an artifact of the greater frequency with which these 
"experienced” respondents give an evaluation. 

Parent group members are more likely to see themselves, not 
the school people, as dominant (*)» That is, if they see any 
element as dominant. This may indicate that experience in a 
parent organization reduces the tendency to view it unfavorably 
as an effective agency for feedback- 

Although many communities have — or have had — citizens' 
committees, awareness of their personnel and functions is very 
low, as shown in Table 3®1^° As with other agencies, ftinctions 
are evaluated more often than personnel, and the majority of 
such views are favorable- 

The number of citizens with views on citizens' committees is 
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Table 3*13* Perceived DoMnation of Local Parent Organization by 

One Group, by Membership in Local Organization 
Interested in Public Schools <>* 



Organization Membership 



Dominant element 


None 


Parents group** 


Other group' 


Parents 


9% 


17^ 




Teachers 


2% 


2% 




Administrators 




3% 




No one group 


y?% 


5^% 




Don't know 


2to4f 

xoo^ 


20% 

100^ 


-M 




(N=952) 


{N=i).65) 


(N=112) 


* For marginal 


distributions 


and the questions 


on which these 



variables are based, see Tables 3®10 and 3‘’H ’ Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed response « 

** The “parents group” and "other group” categories are not 
independent, since some respondents were members of both types 
of group* The "other group” category includes both youth groups 
and adult groups* 



Table 3.l4. Opinions of Local Citizen Organization Personnel 

and Functions** 



Evaluation 

Favorable 

Neutral 

Unfavorable 

Don*t know; no such 
organization 



Personnel 

2 % 

__ 22 | 

10 ^ 

(N=1500} 



Functions 

6 ^ 

1^ 




(N=1500) 



* In response to the question, "Aside from the parents organi- 
zation, is there, or has there been, any active citizens group in 
the community, organized to act on public school problems? What 
group is that? What is your opinion of this group? The people 
in it? The things they do?” Cell entries are percentages giving 
responses coded in the listed categories* 

** Less than 



too low to permit any useful analysis of views by parental status* 

Comparisons Among Agencies 

Table 3*15 shows that the newspaper is considered the most 
helpful means for citizens to find out what is going on in their 
local schools. Local school people — teachers and administrators 
— follow in perceived helpfu3.ness as disseminators. 

The least helpful agencies are citizens^ committees and 
school boards. In the middle are parent organizations, television, 
and radio* 

Evaluations of newspapers decline regularly from most to 
least helpful* There is some indication of polarity of opinion 
in the ratings of other mediating agencies, however* More persons 
evaluate them as ”not helpful at all” than see them as ”not very 
helpful . ” 

In Table 3*l6, we see that the perceived helpfulness of the 
various agencies in telling the schools what the public thinks 
(feedback) takes much the same order as the perceptions for dis- 
semination (Table 3*15). An exception is that the school board 
is seen as more helpful for feedback* Nexfspapers and parent 
organizations are still seen as more useful feedback agencies than 
the school board, however* 

Two general differences should be noted between the dissemi- 
nation and the feedback ratings of these agencies. More respon- 
dents fail to evaluate them with respect to feedback; those who 
do rate them see them as less helpful for feedback than for dis- 
semination* Thus, these agencies tend to be seen as one-way 
mediators — from schools to citizens, but not vice-versa* 

The mediating agencies are generally considered fair in their 
reporting about local schools, as shown in Table 3®17® Newspapers 
get the best and the worst of it, perhaps because newspapers have 
other functions that are incompatible with being an educational 
mediating agency. 

If we control for the proportion making no evaluation, then 
the parent organizations and local teaichers are rated the fairest. 
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Table 3«15. Perceived Helpfuln.ess of Various Agencies in Disseminating 

Information about Local Schools o* 
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Table 3.17. Perceived Fairness of Various Agencies In Reporting on Local Public Schools. 
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The actoinist-ration gets a better rating on fairness than 
either the school board or radio and television » This suggests 
some of the same preference found in earlier studies for direct 

contact with school officials <» 

Table 3 .I 8 is primarily designed to show parental group 
differences in viewing the dissemination function of these agen- 
cies. But it also gives a review of the helpfulness of each 
agency. Newspapers, it should be noted, are the only agency 
considered either "helpful” or "very helpful" by at least half the 
citizens interviewed. 

Generally, preschool parents see these agencies as least 
helpful for dissemination — commensurate with their xack of 
knowledge about schools. 



Table 3,18. Perceived Helpfulness of Agencies in Disseminating 

Information, by Parental Status®* 


Agency 

Perceived helpful 


Non- 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Newspapers 


62^ 


S6% 




57% 


60 ^ 


59% 


Television 


37^' 


30^ 


39% 


30% 


27% 


31% 


Radio 


35:^ 


30^ 


29% 


22% 


35% 


32% 


School board 


27^ 


27^ 


31% 


19% 


3(>% 


29% 


Parent organization 21^ 


27^ 


32% 


20^ 


5k% 


36% 


Citizens * committee 5^ 




10% 


3% 


8% 


6% 


Local teachers 


33^ 




k2% 


32% 


61% 


>^3% 


School 

administration 




32% 


3k% 


25% 


57% 


39% 



=180) (N=555) (N=1496) 



(N=227) (N=427) (N=107) 

* Cell entries are percentages responding "very helpful" or "help- 
ful" to the question, "How helpful would you say the newspapy s 
have been in helping you learn what's going on in the 
schools?" This question was repeated for each of the agencies. 
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The greater participation of public school parents shows in 
their higher ratings of those agencies close to the schools 
school boards and parent organizations and of teachers and 
admini strator s ( ** ) • 

!2^e perceived usefulness of the mass media differs for pri- 
vate school and nonparents, depending on the medim. Private 
school parents rate newspapers and television higher than other 
groups* Nonparents — together with public school parents — give 

radio its highest ratings (*)• 

Public school parents give television its lowest rating for 

helping to disseminate information (*)* 

In Table 3*19, we see that only newspapers' and parent organi- 
zations are considered by more than a third of the sample to be 
at least “helpful” in the feedback of information to schools* 

Preschool parents often give the lowest evaluations of the 
agencies — for feedback as they do for dissemination* Public 
school parents are not so favorable toward the agencies for 
feedback — with the exception of the parent organization (**), 
to which many of them belong* 

Nonparents are highest in evaluating the mass media, particu- 
larly radio (*)• This reflects their lack of more direct contact 
with schools* 

Citizens* committees are rated most highly as feedback 
agencies by the private school, parents — who also rated them 
most highly for dissemination (*)* 

Table 3*20 shows that, in general, there is little percep- 
tion of unfairness of agency reports about schools* No agency is 
evaluated as “not very fair” or worse by as much as 10^ of the 
sample* 

If we recall the number of persons who could not evaluate 
each of these agencies, then television, radio, and particularly 
school boards get the worst of it in ratings of unfairness* 

The differences between groups in their assessments of agency 
unfairness are relatively small* If we look down the columns of 
Table 3*20, we do see that preschool parents, private school 
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Table 3*19’ Perceived Helpfulness of Mediating Agencies in 

Feedback of Information, by Parental Status*^ 



Mediating agency 


Non- 


Post- 


Private 


Pre- 


Public 


Total 


perceived helpful 


parent 


school 


school 


school 


school 


sample 


Newspapers 




39% 


k2% 


3^% 


37% 


3^% 


Television 


27% 


25% 


23% 


20% 


20% 


22% 


Radio 


30% 


25% 


1S% 


18% 


2^^% 


23% 


School board 


33% 


Z9% 


28% 


21% 


36% 


30% 


Parent organization 32% 


32% 


3i^% 


35% 


>^9% 


37% 


Citizens ’ committee 6% 


5% 


10% 




7% 


(>% 




(N=218) 


(N=415 ) 


(N=106) 


(N=179 ) 


(N=539) 


(N=1457) 



* Cell entries are percentages responding ’’very helpful” or ’’help- 
ful” to the question, ”Hbw helpful would you say the newspapers 
have been in giving the local schools an idea of what the public 
is thinking about the schools?” This question was repeated for 
each of the mediating agencies* 



Table 3«20* Perceived Unfairness of Agencies in Reporting Local 

Schools, by Parental Status** 



Agency 


Non- 


Post- 


Private 


Pre- 


Public 


Total 


perceived unfair 


parent 


school 


school 


school 


school 


sample 


Newspapers 


9% 


7% 


11^ 


12% 


10^ 


9% 


Television 


7% 


5% 


2% 


6% 




6% 


Radio 


7% 


^% 


6% 


9% 


1% 


6% 


School board 


7% 


6% 


12% 


8% 


9% 


&% 


Parent organization 7^^ 




^% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


Citizens ’ committee 1% 


1% 


3% 


1% 


** 


1% 


Local teachers 


7% 


6% 


5% 


9% 


>*% 


5% 


School 

administration 


i% 


5% 


7% 


9% 


6% 


6% 




(N=226) 


(N=428) 


(N=106) 


(N=179) 


(H=556) 


(N=l495) 



* Cell entries are percentages responding ’’not very fair” or 
’’not fair at all” to the question, ”How fair do you feel the 
reports are that you get from newspapers about the local public 
schools?” This question was repeated for each of the agencies* 

** Less than 0*55^“ 
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parents and nonparents tend generally to be more critical of agency 
fairness «. 

Summary 

Overall, citizens know relatively little about local mediat- 
ing agencies, make relatively little use of them, and only 
occasionally have anything specific to say about themo 

Board of education personnel and functions are little known* 
Very general characterizations of good or badp based on perceived 
results rather than operations of the boards prevail » Those who 
do have an opinion about the balance of power between the board 
and the administration tend to see one as prevailing over the 
other* Only one out of seven sees an even balance* The less 
knowledgeable think the board has the balance of power* Those 
who take a favorable view of board personnel and functions are 
more likely to see an even balance* And those who see an even 
balance see the board members as more representative of the citi- 
zenry* 

Parent organization personnel and functions are even less 
known than the board* s* Again, evaluations are general* But 
only one of three with an opinion sees one element as dominant 
— usually the parents* Those with negative views on personnel 
and functions are likely to see school people as dominating* Citi- 
zens who are, or have bf>en, parent organization members tend to 
see parents as dominating* 

Citizens* committees are practically unknown* Only 3 % express 
an opinion of their personnel, 7^ of their functions* 

In disseminating information about schools to citizens, only 
newspapers are seen as helpful by half of those interviewed* 

Direct contacts with school personnel are seen as helpful by over 
half of the public school parents* 

In the feedback of information from citizens to schools, only 
newspapers and parent organizations are seen as helpful by a 
third of those interviewed* The school board is somewhat more 
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useftil for feedback than dissemination, particularly in comparison 
to the mass media- 

Generally, mediating agencies are valued more for dissemina- 
tion than for feedback. There is relatively little criticism of 
them for fairness of reports. Newspapers are most often criti- 
cized. 

The picture of citizen views and use of mediating agencies 
by parental status reinforces an earlier inference that these are 
dictated by consxMer interests. We can also add something now 
about the accommodation of these interests* 

Preschool parents do not know much about mediating agencies 
and are least likely to use theme They have some negative opin- 
ions of them however, compared to other parental groups. Their 
future involvement in school matters seems nurtured by apprehension 

and little else* 

Postschool parents, through their experiences, tend to know 
more about mediating agencies. But, since their involvement is 

past, their use is relatively low. 

Private school pai’ents take a number of negative views of 
mediating agencies* TFiey tend to be unfavorable toward board 
functions, to see domination of parent organizations by one ele- 
ment, and to see unfairness in mediating agency reports. They 
make relatively high use of newspapers. 

Nonparents do not know much about mediating agencies but, 
unlike preschool parents, make some use of them* Particularly, 
they attend more to all the mass media — newspapers , radio , 
and television. Although not often members of parent organiza- 
tions, they belong to other adult groups concerned with school 

matters more often than do parents. 

Public school parents generally know the most about mediat- 
ing agencies and are usually the most favorable toward «/heir 
personnel and functions. They accommodate their interests through 
parent organizations and direct contacts with school peoplo* They 
also find the school board more helpful than other groups do* 
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Chapter IV 
Participation 

Our previous estimates of citizen participation in school 
affairs have been sobering. But until this study we were still 
unsure of how much these previous estimates were inflated, for 
they were high^ we knew. We had been interviewing registered 
voters^ whom we could reasonably expect to have more interest in 
public affairs than the members of this more representative adult 
sample. 

One good estimate that we possessed prior to this study was the 
record of voting in school financial elections during the period 
]3etween 1948 and 1959. The average turnout was found to be about 
365^ of those eligible.^ 

But there are other important aspects of participation. We 
shall preface this chapter with a brief report of participation 
levels among registered voters, taken from our previous studies. 

Using the criterion of at least ’'sometimes," these levels of 
participation were observed in three cities: 

57$^ said they had visited a school or attended a school 



function; 

385^ said they had attended meetings of school organizations; 

45$^ said they had talked to a school person recently; and, 

56$^ said they had talked to a neighbor recently about the 
local schools. 

Up to 60 % said they were unable to evaluate local performances 
on a number of school functions^ services, and curricular areas. 

In one elementary district, only 1 ^ could identify the local super- 
intendent and two of the five board members . 

In the district where we pretested this study, we asked six 
questions about facts emphasized for a forthcoming tax election. 



'Carter and Savard, op . cit . 
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The questions employed multiple choice responses . The number of 
correct responses was less than chance would predict if respondents 
had guessed. Many simply acknowledged their ignorance. 

The study of registered voters in these cities revealed these 
feelings about the efficacy of participation in school affairs: 

36 ^ said they thought citizens did not have much say in school 

matters ; 

49 ^ said that voting seemed to be the only voice they had; 

^hio said school officials did not seem to care what they 
thought; and, 

43 $^ said educational policy was sometimes too complicated 
for them to understand. 

Among registered voters, the potential for participation 
appeared to be higher than the observed levels . Some 70$^ thought 
themselves to be the same type of person as one they believed to 
take an active interest in school affairs. 

Participation was found to be related to parental status. 
Public school parents participated more. They perceived a defi- 
nite responsibility to participate . And of those who did parti- 
cipate, 595^ attributed their interest to parenthood. 

Perceived Efficacy 



In Table 4.1, we see how the sample members view the efficacy 
of participation in school affairs . Compared with earlier results 
for registered voters, this more representative group shows less 
efficacy for three of four questions . 

Here 33^ of those interviewed do not think public school 
officials care much what people like them think. In our earlier 

voter study, the figure was 24^. 

Here 46j^ feel that voting is the only way that people like 
themsleves have anything to say about how their schools are run. 
The previous result was 49^ for registered voters . (The fact of 
their registration may account for the tendency of some of those 
interviewed in the previous studies to viev/ this condition as 
efficacious . ) 
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Here 46^ agree that people like themselves do not have much to 
say about what schools do. The previous result was 3^^ agreement. 



Table 4.1. Perceived Efficacy of Participation in School Affairs ^ 
by Parental Status.* 



Statement 
agreed with 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


”l don't think 
public school 
officials care 
much what people 
like me think.” 


35^ 




22?5 


34^ 




335 ^ 


"Voting is the 
only way that 
people like me 
have anything to 
say a,bout how 
their schools 
are run.” 


W 


5 % 


4ljS 


4l?S 


38% 


46$^ 


"People like me 
don't have much 
to say about what 
the schools do.” 


54^ 


63^ 


345« 


39^ 


35^ 


46S^ 


"Sometimes educa- 
tional policy 
seems so compli- 
cated that a person 
like me can't 
really tell what's 
going on.” 


57^ 


64^ 


42?S 


50^ 


51 % 


55^ 




(N=226) 


(N=428) 


(N=107) 


(n=i8i) 


(N=554) 


(N=i496) 



* Respondents were asked, "These next statements were made by some 
of the people interviewed in previous surveys. Would you agree or 
disagree with these statements?” Cell entries are percentages 
agreeing with the listed statement. 



Here 55$^ think that sometimes educational policy seems so 
complicated that persons like themselves can*t really tell what's 
going on. Before, 43^ said this. 
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Postschool parents 5 vjho are low in educational attainment, are 
least likely to see efficacy in participation. Nonparents, who are 
relatively well educated, follow in lack of efficacy. 

Although they are not on the average well educated, private 
school parents perceive the highest level of efficacy on three of 
the four items. The exception is voting as one’s only voice. 

Public school parents are most likely to think that voting is 
not their only voice. Their organizational memberships and direct 
contacts, seen in the previous chapter, provide other means for 

them. 

Table 4.2 gives a summary statement of the relationship between 
parental status and perceived efficacy. Private school and public 
school parents see more efficacy than the others (* **) . Postschool 
parents see the least (**) . 



Table 4.2. Perceived Efficacy of Participation in School Affairs 

(Scale), by Parental Status.* 



Degree of 
efficacy 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


High 


19^ 


l6s^ 


Medium high 




n% 


Medium 


21% 


15% 


Medium. Low 


15% 


CO 

Cvl 


Low 


o 
CVl o 

t — 1 


100% 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 



Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


29% 


26 % 


28 $^ 


23% 


27% 


23% 


28 ^ 


23% 


21% 


20% 


l8^ 


19% 


l6% 


18 % 


12^ 


l6% 


7% 

100% 


13% 

100% 


l4^ 

100% 


19%. 
■ 100^ 


(H=107) 


(H=181) 


(K=557) 


(N=1500) 



* The efficacy scale is constructed from the four 
Table 4d, which yield a Guttman scale with 

and scalability coefficients of .8l lor items and .57 lor indivi 
duals. Cell entries are percentages of respondemis at the listed 

level of this scale. 
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Interest and Activity 



When asked what might be done to increase their interest in 



local public schools, as reported in Table 4.3^ 51^ respond 
’’nothing.” An additional 17^ say only their being a different 



kind of person — such as a 
impact on their interest. 


public 


school parent — 

. ^ \ 

* 

. ^ . V 


wQuId have any 

— 1 


1 

Table 4.3* Perceived Source of Increased Interest 

Schools, by Parental Status,* 




Public 


What would 
increase interest 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


P^llc 

sc^Jhool 


Total 

sample 


Nothing; don’t know 


w 


62% 


31% 


28 ^ 


m% 


51% 


Couldn’t be more 
interested; don’t 
want to be 




6% 


8 % 


2% 


P 

\ 4 
/ 


8^ 


Being a different 
person (younger, 
a parent, etc.) 




13% 


15% 


56,% 


11% 


Change in or by 
schools (e.g. 
new programs) 




10% 


9 % 


k% 


; 8^ 


8 % 


Change in or by 
self (e.g. effort) 


2$ 


2% 


6 % 


3% 


\ 

li 


5% 


Change facilitated 
by other people 
(e.g. publicity) 


l6^ 


9 % 


8 %> 


12%, 


V/ 

16% 


13% 


Miscellaneous 




1% 


h% 


3% 


2^ 


3%^ 




xoki> 


103^ 


101%, 


lo8% 




10^% 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 


(N=107) 


(n=i8i) 


(K=557) 


(K= 1500 ) 



* In response to the question, ”ls there anything you can think of 
that would increase your interest in the local public schools? What 
is that? (if appropriate) Who could do that?” Cell entries are 
percentages coded in the listed categories. Columns total to more 
than 100^ because some respondents mentioned more ■^han one source 
of increased interest. 
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Greater interest, should there be any, is seen tu depend more 
on the behavior of others than on the citizens themselves. Some 
21 % give a change made by schools or other people as a basis for 
increased interest. Only 5^ say they might increase their interest 
by their own effort. 

More information is most often suggested. (See Table B.8, 
Appendix B, for a complete listing.) 

Preschool parents are most likely to see some way of increas- 
ing their interest, largely because of their prospective parental 

role (**) . 
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Postschool parents, whose period of greatest interest is past, 
are least likely to see a way open for increasing their interest 
(**) . Private school and public school parents are also more likely 
than not to see no way open. But for these latter groups, part of 
this is due to their current involvement being sufficient. 

Citizens who have a higher sense of efficacy for participation 
are more, likely to perceive some manner in which their interest 

could be increased, as shown in Table 4.4 (**) • 

Those with a high efficacy level are also more likely to be 
at a participation level such that they feel they could not be 
more interested than they are — or, perhaps, they do not want to 

be more involved than they are. 

Efficacy has little relationship to any particular means of 

increasing interest. 

Some 2 ^% of those interviewed had talked with someone 
associated with the schools in the last several weeks, as shown 
in Table 4.5. This contrasts with the estimate of 45/^ found among 
registered voters. 

These conversations are more likely to have been with a teacher 
than with a school official or someone else associated with the 
schools . Private school and public school parents are most likely 
to converse with teachers (**) • The focus is on pupils and 
courses. (See Table 3.9^ Appendix B, for a listing of topics by 
conversants , ) 

Public school parents are most likely to converse with a 

















Table 4.4. 
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Perceived Source of Increased Interest in Local Public 
Schools, by Perceived Efficacy of Participation in 
School Affairs (Scale).* 



Efficacy 



What would 

increase 

interest 


X 


Med -low 


Mediimi 


Med-high 


High 


Total 

sample 


Nothing; don*t 
know 


615^ 


52$ 


55^ 


w 


43 ^ 


31% 


Couldn*t be more 
interested; 
don*t want to be 




3 i 


5% 


11% 


13% 


8 % 


Being a different 
person (younger, 
a parent, etc.) 








195 S 


17% 


17% 


Change in or by 
schools (e.g. 
new programs) 


8 % 


9^ 




5% 


10 % 


8 % 


Change in or by 
self (e.g. effort) 


3 % 




5% 


3$ 


6% 


5 % 


Change facilitated 
by other people 
(e.g. publicity) 


xii 


13% 


145^ 


12% 


14 % 


13% 


Miscellaneous 


2 $ 

103^ 


3 % 

102^ 


3 % 

103% 


3 % 

■ 102S6 


2 % 

107% 


3 % 

105% 


? 

ro 

00 

CO 


(H=246) 


(N=274) 


(K=346) 


(N=346) 


(N= 1500 ) 



* For the questions on which these variables are based, see Tables 
4.1, 4.2 and 4.3. Cell entries are percentages coded in the listed 
categories. Coliunns total to more than 1005^ because some respon- 
dents mentioned more than one source of increased interest. 



school official (**) . This accords with the finding in the previous 
chapter that direct contact with school personnel is a helpful mode 
for public school parents. 

Some 345 ^ had talked recently with another citizen (other than 
a school person) about the local schools, as shown in Table 4.6. 
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Table 4.5. Talking with School People , by Parental Status.* 



School person 
talked with 



School official 

Teacher 

Other person 
connected with 
schools 

None 



Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school. 


Private 

school 


5% 






lOS^ 


8^ 




6sg 


6?g 


li 


82$^ 


84?^ 




"Top 


102$^ 





(K=227) (N=428) (N=107) 



Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


6$^ 


17^ 


QO^ 

yA' 




19^ 


13S^ 




9^ 


7^ 


m 

~lS3^ 


62?^ 

ToT^ 


104^ 


(h=i8i) 


(N=557) 


? 

o 

o 



* In response to the questions. During the last week or 
you talked with any public school official or 

matters? Can you recall talking to anyone else recently about the 
focafpublif spools? Who?" Cell entries Pf ® “5”: 

tioning talking with the type of school-connected Person lasted. 
Columns total to more than 100^ because some respondents talked 
With more than one type of person. 



Table 4.6. 



Talking with Citizens about Local Schools, by Parental 
Status.* ^ 



Type of person 
talked with 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Relative (spouse, 
child, in-law) 


3% 


6% 


6% 


iO^ 


12S^ 


8% 


Friend 




6% 


13% 


■ 8% 


15^ 


11% 


Other: neighbor, 

Dusiness or casual 
contact 


17^ 


13% 


23% 


24$^ 


28 ^ 


22^ 


None 


73% 

104JS 


77% 

1045^ 


6l% 

107% 


64^ 

TW 


33% 

11195 


66^ 

167 ^ 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 


(N=107) 


(n=i8i) 


(N=557) 


(N=1500) 



* In response to the question, "Can you recall talking to anyone 
else (other than a public school official or teacher) recently about 
the local public schools? Who?** Cell entries are percentages 
mentioning talking with the type of person listed. 
to more than lOOJ^ because some respondents mentioned talking wipn 

more than one type of person. 
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This contrasts with the estimate of 56 ^ obtained for registered 
voters . 

Public school and private school parents are again highest ^ 

in conversations (**) . Preschool parents are also relatively high 
in such conversations 5 perhaps in anticipation of their future 
parental status (**) . They might talk more with school people 
if channels were available. 

The patterns of activity difiar somewhat by parental status. 

Public school and private school parents converse more with friends ^ 
neighbors 5 and other casual contacts (**) . Public school and pre- 
school parents talk more with relatives (**) . 

Of those interviewed^ 39^ attended some public school 
activity since the beginning of the school year (we interviewed in 
the spring)^ as shown in Table 4.7* Attendance for registered j; 

voters was previously estimated at 57 ^ • 

Somewhat more citizens attend student events than adult meet- 
ings. However^ public school parents are more likely to attend ^ 

adult meetings than student events (**) . 

Public school parents account for much of the attendance at 
all events (**) . Preschool and postschool parents account for the 
least (**). The former might well benefit from attendance. The 
schools 'mght well benefit from attendance by the latter. 

Looking now at a summary of participation by parental status ^ 
in Table 4.8, we see that the public school parents are much 
more likely than the other groups to have participated in more than 
one manner (**) . They are followed by the private school parents . 
Participation by postschool parents is the lowest (**)^ 

recalling the comment that once children are out of school their 

2 

parents become fathers and mothers again. 

The total sample figures show that 43^ of the sample engaged 
in none of the three forms of participation and that 72^ either 
had not participated or had in only one way. Only 9^ had parti- 
cipated in all three ways -- talking with school people ^ talking 



^Voters and Their Schools 3 op . cit . 
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Table 4.7. Attendance at School Activities^ Programs and Meet- 
ings , by Parental Status.* 



Type of 
event 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Adult meeting 














(e.g. PTA, fund- 
raising group) 


9^ 


6% 


13^ 


k% 


50$^ 


23^ 


Observe student 
event (e.g. ath- 














letic game, reci- 
tal, play, class) 

Private partici- 
pation (e.g. adult 


17S« 


15% 


22% 






27% 


class, parent 
conference) 


25^ 


1% 


Ifo 


1% 


6% 


3% 


None 


77% 

1Q5% 


82% 

lGk% 


72% 

10b% 


83% 

102% 


30% 

132% 


6l% 

llk% 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 


(H=107) 


(n=i8i) 


(N=557) 


(N=1500) 



* In response to the question, "Have you attended any public 
school activities, programs, or meetings since the beginning ot 
the school year? What was that? Cell entries are percentaps 
attending the listed type of event. Columns total to more than^ 
1005^ because some respondents had attended more than one type oj. 
event. See Tab3.e B.IO, Appendix B, for a further breakdown. 



with other citizens about the schools, and attending a school 
function since the beginning of the school year. 

In Table 4.9, participation is viewed by efficacy level and 
the possibility that interest could be increased. Among those 
whose interest could be increased (a relatively small group), par 
ticipation is already rather frequent — whether they have a sense 
of efficacy or not. This suggests that these citizens have a 
commitment, which is reflected in participation already and which 

could lead to further participation. 

Only those citizens who see no way to increase their interest 
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Table 4.8. Participation in School Affairs (Scale) ^ by Parental 
Status.* 



Number of kinds 
participation 


of Non- 
parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Three 




5% 


6% 


h% 


175^ 


9% 


Two 


12S^ 


S% 


15% 


12% 


32% 


19^ 


One 


26 $^ 


2h% 


38/% 


33% 


31% 


29^ 


None 


58% 

100% 


62% 

io6% 


39% 

100% 


51% 

100% 


20% 

100% 


43^ 

100$^ 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 


(N=107) 


(n=i8i) 


(H=557) 


(N=1500) 



* Three kinds of participation in school activities were included 
in constructing this scale: talking with school people ^ ■caxkin& 

with citizens about schools ^ and attendance at school events. For 
detailed analysis and the questions on which these items are based ^ 
see Tables 4.5^ 4.6 and 4.7^ respectively. These items fom a 
Guttman scale with a reproducibility of . 92 ^ and scalability coef- 
ficients of .72 (items) and .47 (individuals). Cell entries are 
percentages of respondents at each level of the participation scale. 



Table 4.9. Participation in School Affairs (Scale) ^ by Perceived 
Source of Increased Interest ^ and Efficacy.* 



Interest-Efficacy type 



Percentage Participating 
in at least one way 



High efficacy^ interest 
could be increased 

High efficacy, interest 
could not be increased 

Low efficacy, interest 
could be increased 

Low efficacy, interest 
could not be increased 

Total sample 



11% 


(N=i88) 


10% 


(N=504) 


6k% 


(N=208) 


39% 


(n=6oo) 


51% 


(N=1500) 



* Participation includes any one of the three kinds of partici- 
pation involved in the scale of Table 4.8: talking with school 

people, talking with citizens about schools, and attendance at 
school events. High efficacy includes all respondents who were 
scored as ^medium high” or ”high” on the efficacy scale in Table 
4.2. All other respondents are scored as low efficacy. The 
category “interest could be increased” includes all responuenoo 
who said that something other than their becoming a different per 
son could increase their interest in schools; see Table 4.3* 
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and who also perceive little efficacy are significantly lower in 
participation (**) . This is a large group^ however — 40^ of the 
total sample. 



Voting 



Some of those interviewed say they voted in most or all 
of the elections held in their school district in recent years ^ 
as shown in Table 4.10. This is probably inflated^ given the 
national average of 3^^ voter turnout — and this sample in- 
cludes some not registered and/or not eligible to vote. 

Most of the parental group differences are accounted for by 
the fact that preschool and nonparents are more likely to have been 
too young to vote in some of these elections (**) . 



Table 4.10. Voting Behavior in School Elections^ by Parental 

Status.* 



Eligibility 
and voting 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Voted in most or 
all elections 


33^ 


43^ 




19^ 


46^ 


>w$ 


Voted in some or 
few elections 




12S^ 


l6^ 




105 ^ 


10$ 


Eligible to vote, 
but did not vote 






6^ 






8$ 


Not eligible to 
vote 


42$^ 


27$^ 




'M 


30$ 


3¥ 


Don’t know about 
eligibility, dfd 
not vote 


8^ 

“Too% 


9^ 

lOOjS 


1$ 

100?^ 


12S^ 

100^ 


6$ 

100$ 


8$ 

100$ 



(N= 227 ) (N=428) (N=107) (N=i8i) (N=554) (N=i497) 

* In response to the question^ *’Have there been any school elec- 
tions — school boards or school bond or tsix elections — in recent 
years in which you were eligible to vote? (If yes) Did you vote in 
all of them^ most of them^ some of them, a few, or none at all? 

Cell entries are percentages giving the listed response. 














8o 

If we look at the ratio of ’Voted in most or all elections” 
to 'Voted in some or a few elections” in Table 4.10^ public school ♦ 
parents are slightly more likely to be regular voters than pri- 
vate school or postschool parents. 

In Table 4 .II 5 we see that voting behavior — like other 
forms of participation — is related to perceived efficacy or^ in 
the absence of efficacy^ to a perception that one's interest 
could be increased. 



Table 4.11. Voting Behavior in School Elections ^ by Perceived 

Source of Increased Interest^ and Efficacy.^ 

Low efficacy Low efficacy High efficacy High efficacy 

interest interest interest interest 

Eligibility could not be could be could not be could be 

and voting increased increased increased increased 

Voted in most 
or all 



elections 


305^ 






w 


Voted in some or 
few elections 


115^ 


% 




8^ 


Eligible to vote^ 
but did not vote 




0 

r-1 


Gf, 


9^ 


Not eligible 
to vote 


39^ 


325^ 


29^ 


2856 


Don't know about 
eligibility^ did 
not vote 






1 % 


1% 




10^ 


100^ 


lOOf 


100^ 


(N=598) 


(N=207) 


(N=503) 


fH=l881 

0 



* For the marginal distribution and questions on which the voting 
behavior measure is based ^ see Table 4.10. For a description of 
the efficacy- interest typology^ see Table 4*9» Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed response. 







Roles for Participation 



We turn now to tables reporting perceived roles for interest 
in school activities and finances ^ anC adherence to these roles. 

Although citizen participation is not a widespread phenomenon, 
93/^ of interviewed perceive a role for interest in school 

activities, as shown in Table 4,12, Some 72^ see the wife as 
having this role^ l8j^ see both the wife and husband as having it. 

In our previous work, the figures were 57^ for the wife, 24^5 for 

both. 

Public school and preschool parents are most likely to see 
the wife in this role (**) . Postschool and private school parents 
are most likely to see both in this role (**) . Nonparents are 
distinguished primarily for not perceiving a role as often as the 

others (**) . 




Tafele 4.12. 


Perceived Role Responsibility 
Activities, by Parental Status 


for Interest in 
* 

• 


School 


Spouse more 
interested 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Wife 


66^ 


69S« 


69S« 


71?^ 




72S« 


Husband 


3^ 


2jS 


3% 


% 


2^ 


3^ 


Both equal 


1656 


22^ 


25^ 


16^ 


l6jS 


l8Si 


Neither one 








3% 


1^ 




Don*t know 


13g 

loosi 


-tM 


2<i 


45^ 

looji 


2Hl> 

inn^ 


100* 




(i(=224) 


(N=423) 


(N=107) 


(n=i8o) 


(N=555) 


(N=i489) 



« In response to the question, "Of the couples you know, does the 
husband or the wife usually take the more active interest in school 
activities?" Cell entries are percentages giving the listed 
response . 










:ms«Meae^ 
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The perceived role for interest in school finances is some- 
what different 5 as shown in Table 4.13. Some 339^ perceive this 
role for the wife^ 26% for the husband ^ and 25$^ for both. This 
compares with previous results of 20% for the wife^ l6% for the 
husband^ and 48% for both. Registered voters ^ it can be seen^ 






are more likely to see a role for both husb£ind and wife relative 
to activities and finances. 

Nonparents are highest again on not seeing any role (**) . 

But they are also most likely to see the husband as having ’this 
role (**)- Public school^ preschool^ and postschool parents all 
ascribe the role to the wife most frequently. Private school 
parents tend to divide the role about equally among vjife^ husband^ 
or both. 




Table 4.13. . Perceived Role Responsibility for Interest in School 

Financial Matters ^ by Parental Status.* 



Spouse more 
interested 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Wife 


24s^ 


32S« 


31% 


33^ 


36 % 


33^ 


Husband 


34sg 


21 ^ 


31% 


30% 


23 % 


26% 


Both equal 


17S6 


S7% 


29% 


20% 


28 % 


25^ 


Neither one 


1^ 




1% 


3% 


2 % 


2% 


Don*t know 


24s^ 


19^ 




14?^ 




l4% 




lOOS? 


100% 


100^ 


100% 


100 % 


lOCjf 




(K=223) 


(N=421) 


(N=106) 


(K=180) 


(N=554) 


(N=i484) 



* In response to the question^ ”0f the couples you know^ does the 
husband or the wife usually take the more active interest in school 
financial matters?” Cell entries are percentages giving the listed 
response. 



Generally^ families tend to follow the role prescription for 
interest in activities^ as shown in Table 4.l4. This is particu- 
larly true if the role is seen for both. 




o 










BflPgailgWg 
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Table 4.l4. Role Conformance for Interest in School Activities.* 



Perceived role/family conformance 

Role pertains to respondent: 

Respondent conforms 
Spouse takes more interest 
Both take equal interest 
Neither takes interest 

Role pertains to spouse: 

Spouse conforms 

Respondent takes more interest 
Both take equal interest 
Neither takes interest 

Role pertains to both equally: 

Both conform 

Respondent takes more interest 
Spouse takes more interest 
Neither takes interest 

Role pertains to neither: 

Both take equal interest 
Respondent takes interest 
Spouse takes interest 
Neither takes interest 



Proportion 



19^ 

2^ 

9^ 

3^ 



19 ?^ 

8^ 



lOS^ 

Zi 

2^ 



** 

** 

'1^ 



Don*t know role or conformance; 
not applicable (unmarried) 



100 ^ 



(N:^1500) 

* In response to the question, "Of the couples you know, doss -che 
husband or the wife usually take the more active interest in school 
activities? (If currently married) And who usually takes more 
interest in school activities in your family — you, or your 
(spouse)?" Percentages of respondents giving each combination o 

responses are listed. 

** Less than 0.5%* 



Role conformity for financial interest is even stronger than 
it is for activity interest, as shown in Table 4.15. 










For both kj.nds of interest, when there is 
prescribed role it is toward both assuming the 
seen for only one. 






m 
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deviation from the 
role when it is 



Table 4.15. Role Confonna,nce for Interest in School Financial 

Matters = * 



Perceived role/family conformance 

Role pertains to respondent; 

Respondent conforms 
Spouse takes more interest 
Both take equal interest 
Neither takes interest 

Role pertains to spouse: 

Spouse conforms 

Respondent takes more interest 
Both take equal interest 
Neither takes interest 



Proportion 






Role pertains to both equally; 

Both conform 

Respondent takes more interest 
Spouse takes more interest 
Neither takes interest 

Role pertains to neither: 

Both take equal interest 
Respondent takes interest 
Spouse takes interest 
Neither takes interest 




** 



■1^ 



Tir^ri ? "h ImriT*? y*r\l o 

not applicable 



r\*Y* 'P v*vn o O » 

v^wxxju wx ^ 

(unmarried) 




(N=1500) 

* In response to the question, ”0f the couples you know, does 
the husband or the wife usually take the more active interest in 
school financial matters? (If currently married) Who usually 
takes more interest in school financial matters in your family — 
you, or your (spouse)?*' Percentages of respondents giving each 
combination of responses are listed. 



** Less than 0.5^* 








111 ■iMi,i.ii.^..u.i„.i — i-^.iu'*>,^jiai.-;i,«.«i^7!t,ji«iii_^tji5!g5*j 
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Konparents are least likely to perceive a role for interest 
in activities, as noted before and now evident again in Table 4.l6 
, This is partly due to the higher proportion of unmarried 
persons in this group. Generally, in viewing this and the follow- 
ing table, one should keep in mind the different proportions 

perceiving any role« 



Table 4.l6. Role Conformance for Interest in School Activities, 

by Parental Status.* 



Perceived role/ 
conformance 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Spouse (s) take 
interest in con- 














formance with 
role(s) 


20^ 


455^ 


62 $^ 


40jf 


63 ^ 


49i< 


Spouse without 
role takes 
interest 


656 




11% 




8^ 


Sff> 


Both take interest 
but only one has 
role 




13 ^ 


2Qf% 


25S« 


215^ 


17S^ 


Role perceived, 
but neither 
takes interest 


10% 




1% 


15 ^ 


vf> 


6$^ 


No role perceived; 
don*t know; not 
married 


loos^ 


255^ 

100S6 


s% 

1005^ 


lOOjJ 


u 

lOOS^ 


19^ 

10^ 




(N=227) 


(N=428) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(N=557) 


(N=1500) 



* For more detailed analysis of the marginal distributions and the 
questions on which the role conformance typology is based, see 
Table 4.l4. Cell entries are percentages giving the listen 
combination of responses. 



Public school and private school parents, the most involved, 
are most likely to see some role and to follow it (**). Post- 
school and private school parents are most likely to see the role 




o 

ERIC 
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for one, but to have the other take it. 

Preschool parents are most likely to see che role for one 
but to have both take it (**) . But they are also least likely 
to take an interest when a role is perceived. Nonparents too 
show more of this latter behavior. 

Some facilitation may be needed for bringing preschool and 
nonparents into school activities . We can recall their general 
patterns of less knowledge, communication, and participation. 

In comparison with the number perceiving a role for activity 
interest, more citizens fail to see a role for interest in 
finances, as shovjn in Table 4.17* On the other hand, the role 
perceived is more often followed for finances than for activities. 

As with interest in activities, preschool parents are most 
likely to have both, or neither, take an interest in finances 
rather than the one who is perceived to have the role (**) • 

Private school parents are most likely to follow the role 
prescription. Public school parents follow in conformance. 

In Table 4.l8, we see how participation varies according to 
conformance to perceived activity roles . Participation is highest 
by those in families where both take an interest but only one 
is perceived to have the role (**) • This is consistent with 
previous data on the relationship. 

Following any role prescription, or deviation with one taking 
a role seen for the other, are both related to higher participa- 
tion levels than is no role being perceived or no interest taken. 

Table 4.19 gives similar results for role conformance in 
relation to participation for interest in finances. Participa- 
tion is highest where both spouses take an interest (**) . 

Tax Bui'den 

Asked about the burden of their taxes in relation to what 
they get in return, citizens tend toward a favorable view, as 
showrA in Table 4.20. A majority say their taxes are not very 
much of a burden. 




Table 4.17. Role Conformance for Interest in School Financial 

Matters, by Parental Status.* 



Perceived role/ 
conformance 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Spouse (s) take 
interest in con- 
formance with 
role(s) 


22SS 




73% 




Sb% 


32% 


Spouse without 
role takes 
interest 






6% 




Si 


7% 


Both take interest 
but only one 
has role 




6% 




125^ 




8% 


Role perceived, 
but neither 
takes interest 




3^ 


** 


12?^ 


1% 




No role 
perceived; 
don*t know; 
not married 


S3% 








17% 




100^ 


lOO^h 


100^ 


lOOjS 


100^ 




(H=227) 


(N=428) 


(N=ior) 


(n=i8i) 


(N=557) 


(N=1500) 



* For more detailed analysis of the marginal distributions and 
the questions on which the role conformance t:pology is based, see 
Table 4.15. Cell entries are percentages giving the listed combi- 
nation of responses. 



** Less than 0.5^* 
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Table 4.l8. Participation in School Affairs ^ by Role Conformance 

in School Activities.* 



Perceived role/conformance 



Percentage participating 
in at least one way 



Spouse (s) take interest in 
conformance with role(s) 


63 ^ 


(K=729) 


Spouse without role takes interest 


60 ^ 


(N=135) 


Both take interest but only one has role 


70 ^ 


(N=253) 


Role perceived, but neither takes 
interest 


29 ^ 


(N=8/^) 


No role perceived; don’t know; 
not married 


38 % 


(W=299) 


Total sample 


5lfo 


(N=1500) 


* For the questions on which these items 


are based. 


see Tables 



4.9 (Participation) and 4.l4 (Role Conformance in School 
Activities) . 



Table 4.19. Participation in School Affairs^ by Role Conformance 

in School Financial Matters.* 

Percentage participating 

Perceived role/ conformance in at least one way 



Spouse (s) take interest in 
conformance with role(s) 

Spouse without role takes interest 

Both take interest but only one has role 

Role perceived, but neither takes 
interest 

No role perceived; don't know; 
not married 

Total sample 

* For the questions on which these items are 
4.9 (Participation) and 4.15 (Role Conformance 
cial Matters) . 



63 ^ 


(K=776) 




(N= 106 ) 


72 ^ 


(N=123) 


36 ^ 


(N=53) 


h 2 % 


(K=442) 


57^ 


(N=1500) 


based. 


see Tables 



in School F.^nan- 



.Vreschool and nonparents show the least awareness ^ possibly 
because they are less aware of* any return for their taxes (**) • 
Why the nonparents are not so critical is an interesting 
question. The answer may be greater resources. Or taxation may 
be less obvious to those who are single and live in rented 
facilities. 

Postschool and private school parents are the most critical 
of the tax burden (**) • Both groups may see a lack, of return. 
There are also the factors of older age for postschool parents 
and added educational expenses for private school parents. 



Table 4.20. Perceived Burden of Taxes , by Parental Status.* 



Tax load is 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Great burden 






165^ 


9S« 


9^ 


i2si 


Somewhat a burden 


29 S^ 


28f6 


34^ 


24s^ 


27 S« 


28% 


Not very much 
of a burden 


23 S« 


285^ 


30^ 




3 ¥ 


29 ^ 


No burden at all 


2556 


215^ 


16^ 


27 S^ 




24$^ 


Don^t know 


Xl$ 

lOOji 


^ 

10^ 


loosi 


15 ^ 

100S6 


100!^ 


7 S^ 

lOOSS 




(N=227) 


(N=it27) 


(n=io6 ) 


(N=181) 


(N=556) 


(H=i497) 



* In response to the question, ”How about your tax load in ^ela 
tion to what you get in return — would you say it is a great 
burden, somewhat of a burden, not very much of a burden, or no 
burden at all?" Cell entries are percentages giving the listed 

response. 



In Table 4.21, we see that the amount of participation is 
greater among citizens who perceive taxes as less of a burden 
(**) . The greater incidence of public school parents among high 
participators is perhaps responsible for this relationship. 

Those who have \o opinion about the tax load show much less 
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participation than those who have an opinion (**) « So there may 
well be some participation -- in protest -- based on the per- 
ception of a tax burden. 



Table 4.21. Participation in School Affairs, by Perceived Burden 

of Taxes.* 



Tax load is 




Percentage participating 
in at least one way 


Great burden 




48^ 


(H=i 85 ) 


Somewhat a burden 




55% 


(h=4ii) 


Not very much of a burden 




62 % 


(N=435) 


No burden at all 




S3% 


(K= 36 i) 


Don*t know 




39% 


(N=104) 


Total sample 




51% 


(K=i496) 


* For marginal distributions and the question on which the per- 
ceived tax burden item is based, see Table 4.20. Construction 
of the participation item is described in Table 4.9* 



Citizens who feel the tax burden is rather heavy are less 
likely to vote or to vote regularly, as shown in Table 4.22. 

This behavior is much to the benefit of school districts in their 
financial elections. It is also consistent with previous find- 
3 

mgs . 

Those who conform to a role perceived for interest in school 
finances and those who see no role are more likely to see taxes 
as a burden than those who deviate from a perceived role, as 
shown in Table 4.23 (*) • 



^Carter and Savard, op. cit. They report that even as turnout 
goes up the likelihoM persists that favorable votes will exceed 
unfavorable votes. 



Table 4.22. 



Voting Behavior in School Elections, by Perceived 
Burden of Taxes.* 

Tax load is 









Not very 


No 




Total 

sample 


Eligibility Great 

and voting burden 


Somewhat 
a burden 


much a 
burden 


burden 
at all 


Don* t 
know 


Voted in most or 
all elections 


35^ 




44^ 


41^ 


185^ 


ko% 


Voted in some or 
few elections 




12jS 


10^ 


7% 


k% 


10% 


Eligible to vote, 
but did not vote 


12?^ 


8^ 


7% 


0$ 


8% 


8% 


Not eligible 
to vote 


30^ 




22$ 


22% 


22% 


34^ 


Bon*t know about 
eligibility, did 
not vote 


00 o 
o 

H 


5% 

100^ 


1005 ^ 


O O 
H O 
H 


l8% 

100^ 


8% 

100% 


(N=i85) 


(N=411) 


(K=434) 


(N=36i) (K=104) 


(K=i495) 



* For the questions on which these items are 

4.10 and 4.20. Cell entries are percentages giving the listed 



response . 



Table 4.23. Perceived Burden of Taxes, by Role Conformance in 

School Financial Matters.* 

Percentage calling tax 
load "great burden* or 

Perceived role/conformance ** somewhat of a burden ^ 



Spouse(s) takes interest in 
conformance with role(s) 

Spouse without role takes interest 

Both take interest but only one 
has role 

Role perceived, but neither takes interest 
No role perceived; don^t know; not married 
Total sample 



435^ 


(H=776) 


2h% 


(N=106) 


22% 


(N=123) 


32% 


(N=53) 


39% 


(K=442) 


ko%> 


(H= 1500 ) 



* For marginal 
items are based 



distributions and the questions on 
, see Tables 4.15 4.20. 



which these 



-j rg-nufTnTT''-^ 
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The males may account for this. They are probably less 
likely to perceive a role. But if they do, and they perceive 
it for the husband, they may be sensitive to the financial con- 
dition of the family. 

Summary 



Citizen participation in school affairs is low. It is lower 
than previous estimates obtained from registered voters. It is 
low by any standard, but especially when we consider the values 
expressed for education. 

To some extent, participation is lacking because a sense of 
efficacy is lacking. However, the two may be parallel condi- 
tions for many citizens. Both may well derive from a lack of 
open channels to the schools. 

Yet three out of four say that nothing could increase their 
interest in school matters — some because they are already 
involved to their satisfaction. For those who think they might 
be more interested, the stimulus is usually expected to come from 
someone else . 

There is evidence that a commitment to parental interest 
exists for some of the citizens, who participate even though they 
feel little sense of efficacy. Their interest could be increased, 
they say. 

Contrary to participation levels, roles for participation are 
widely recognized for interest in school activities and finances. 
Interest in school activities is seen to be the role of the wife 
by 725^, the role of both by l 8 ^. Interest in financial matters is 
seen to be the role of the wife by 335 ^^ the role of the husband 
by 26^, and the role of both by 25^. 

Most citizens say they follow the role prescription, par- 
ticularly if it is for both to be interested. 

Deviation from a prescribed role — if it is toward both 
taking the role — results in more participation. 

Participation is greater among citizens who do not see taxes 
as too much of a burden for what they get in return. But those 




who do think taxes a burden are more likely to participate than 
those with no opinion. 

A majority think taxes are not too much of a burden — given 
what they get in return. Those citizens who conform to a pre- 
scribed role for participation or who see none are more likely 
to think their taxes a burden than those who deviate from a 
prescribed role. 

The low participation levels suggest that a strong interest 
is necessary to bring citizens to a level of involvement that 
overcomes the psychological distance between them and the schools . 
The differences by parental status in participation only emphasize 
this point. 

Preschool parents, who in a few years will come into a high 
participation group, already give evidence of high interest in 
schools. Unfortunately, there are few modes of participation 
open to them. They perceive above-average efficacy in partici- 
pation, complain little about taxes , conform rather well to per- 
ceived roles for interest, and frequently say that their interest 
could be increased. They discuss schools fairly often with 
other citizens, but rarely with school people. And they are 
unlikely to vote in school elections or attend school events . 

Postschool parents, by contrast, are very low in both 
interest and participation — except that they vote often. The 
quality of this vote is suggested by the fact that they most fre- 
quently term their taxes a “great burden.” They are least likely 
to discuss schools, attend school events, or see any way to 
increase their interest. Despite their previous contact with 
schools, they see the least efficacy in participation of any 
group . 

Nonparents, a heterogeneous group, are difficult to charac- 
terize. They indicate more potential interest than the average, 
and a moderate level of efficacy, but are low in all kinds of 
participation — including voting. They appear not to take an 
interest and they rarely perceive such a role. But they do not 
complain more about teixes. 

Parents of school children (public or private school) not 
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only participate more than other citizens, they also indicate that 
participation seems more efficacious to them as an influence on 
school policy. They are more likely than others to discuss schools 
to attend adult or student events, to vote in school elections, 
and to take an interest in school affairs in conformance with their 
perceived role. 

Public school and private school parents differ substan- 
tially in only two ways, so far as participation is concerned. 

The public school parents are much more likely to attend public 
school events, and the private school parents (who support two 
sets of schools) see their taxes as more of a burden, compared 
with what they get in return. 




3 




Chapter V 



Educational Experiences 

Part of the constimer orientation to public schools is the 
fact that each adult has had some measure of education himself* 

For most citizens, this experience occurs in public schools. 
Wherever the locus of the educational experience — - local or not, 
public or private — there remain the fruits of that es^Jorience, 
which now serve as criteria against which to assess cu 2 *rent edu- 
cational performance. 

In oujT pretest, we viewed the relationship between opinions 
of one’s own educational experience and opinions of the education 
the child was currently getting. Those preliminary results, al- 
though not conclusive, suggested the further work reported in this 
chapter. 

To give us a better picture of the possible impact of one's 
own educational experience, we have included several analyses 
according to the parental roles* 

Own Education 

About half the citizens think that their education prepared 
them "well" or "very well," as shown in Table Since the 

educational product is viewed in a comparative context, we could 
hardly expect many more than half to be well satisfied with their 

own education. 

Relatively few citizens take a dim view of their own educa- 
tion. Only 13^ say that it prepared them "not very well" or "not 
well at all . " 

Private school parents take the most favorable view {*) of 
the educational preparation afforded them (which was also evident 
in Chapter II). On the basis of level attained, this was not to 
be expected, since they did not complete as many grades in school, 
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on the average, as several other parental groups 



I 

I 

■i 



I 



I 



Table 5.1. Perceived Value of Om Education, by Parental Status.* 



Education prepared Non- 


Post- 


Private 


Pre- 


Public 


respondent 


parent 


school 


school 


school 


school 


Very well 


Z7% 


38% 


35% 


zk% 


Z8% 


Well 


Z1% 


16% 


2h% 


Z3% 


Z0% 


Fairly well 


38% 


30% 


33% 


33% 


39% 


Not very well 


8% 


11% 


7% 


13% 


9% 


Not well at all 


5% 


5% 


1% 


6% 


3% 


Don^t know 


3% 


** 




1% 







~TW 


100^ 


100^ 


H 

O 

O 


O 

0 
H 

1 




(N=227) 


(N=427) 


(K=106) 


li 

H 

00 

O 


(N=557 ) 



Total 

sample 



31% 

20 % 

35% 

9% 

k% 



X 

'lOo: 



* In response to the question, ”As you look back on your own 
education, how well did school prepare you, generally? Do you 



feel it prepared you very well, well, fairly well, not very well, 
or not well at all?” Cell entries are percentages giving the 
listed response. 



** Less than 0.5^‘ 




Preschool parents are least favorable toward their educa- 
tional preparation (**). On the average, they are more educated 
and more recently educated. The latter may have something to 
do with their opinions. They have just entered the job market, 
and may face some difficulties if their educational prepara- 
tion is not in line with requirements of their first work* 

Postschool parents tend to go both ways. They are likely 
to be very favorable or very unfavorable as they evaluate their 
own education. Regret, given their low educational attainment, 
may account for some of the negative feelings. 

There is a general feeling among citizens that they could 
have done better in school, as shown in Table 5° 2. Some 6^% 
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say they could have done “better” or “very much hetter-o” Kore 
say “very .!nuch better” than any other response* 



Table 5.2. Perception that One Could Have 
by Parental Status.* 


Done Better in i 


School , 


Respondent could 
have done 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Very much better 


28fi 


27% 


51% 


38% 


ko% 


y*% 


Better 


30^ 


28% 


36% 


3‘^% 


32% 


31% 


Somewhat better 


zof 


17% 


19% 


17% 


l^t% 


17% 


Not much better 




15% 


6% 


8% 


9% 


11% 


No better at all 


7% 


11% 


8% 


3% 


>^% 


6% 


Don*t know 




2% 


«* 


»* 






xoojs 


looji 


lOOjI 


looji 


loojS 


“135? 




(N=227) 


(N=427) 


(N=107) 


(N=181) 


(H=557) 


(N=i499 ) 



* In response to the question, “Do you think in school you could 
have done very much better, better, somewhat better, not very much 
better, or no better at all?“ Cell entries are percentages giving 
the listed response. 

Less than 



Public school and preschool parents are most likely to think 
thoy could have done better (**)• Postschool and nonparents are 

the least likely to think so (♦*). 

Given the low educational attainment of postschool parents, 
it is perhaps surprising that they feel they could not have done 
better. But it is consistent for those postschool parents who 
feel they were well prepared — given what they perceive to have 
been needed. 

For those citizens who feel they could have done better — 
or at least somewhat better — the fault is generally seen to be 
with the person himself. Some 71 feel this way, as shown in 



r\Q 



yu 



Tafele 5o3, 

The next most frequent locus of the fault is a combination of 
the schools and the person himself* Only 6 ^ who feel th€iy could 
have done better blame the schools alone* 

Family or money problems are seen as the difficulty by only 
of those who feel they could have done better* Postschool 
parents give this reason more than other groups 9 reflecting the 
rougher path to extended education in earlier years (•*■*)» 

To a greater extent than other groups, private school parents 
tend to blame themselves alone (*)* They may therefore want 
their children in private school, where they see discipline to be 
stricter -- - and children constrained to work harder* 



Table 5*3* Perceived Locus of Fault among Those Who Feel They 

Could Have Done Better in School, by Parental Status** 



Fault lies with 


Non- 

parent 


Post- 

school 


Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Total 

sample 


Self 


69 ^ 


69JS 


82^ 


70% 


70 % 


7X% 


Schools 


10 ^ 


6% 


x% 


8% 


6% 


6% 


Self and schools 


l6fi 


xz% 


X2% 


X9% 


X8% 


X6% 


Family or money 
problems 




1% 


2% 


1% 


‘^% 


k% 


Miscellaneous 




2% 


x% 


x% 


x% 


X% 


Don’t know 






2% 


x% 


x% 


2| 




lOOJ^ 


100^ 


100^ 


xoo% 


x6o% 


looji 




(H=l?6) 


(N=320) 


(N=93) 


(N=l65) 


(N=lt90) 


(N=1244) 



* In response to the question (asked of those who said they could 
have done at least ’’somewhat better” in school), ’’Was the problem 
mainly with you, or mainly with the schools?” Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed response* 

** Less than 0*5/^* 



Public school and preschool parents are more likely than 




othor groups to assign blam© to th©iDs©lv©s and the schools 
jointly (*)• ^ 

Looking at either case in which the schools receive blame, 
we see that nonparents, public school, and preschool parents are 
more likely to put the blame on the schools (**)^ 

It is reasonable to expect that citizens would see greater 
value in more education® Table 5®^ shows that this is the case* 
Those with more education think themselves better prepared* How- 
ever, the relationship appears mainly in the extreme categories 
— those with less than an 8th grade education and those with a 
college degree (**)* In the middle categories, which include 
most citizens, there is relatively little difference by educa- 
tional attainment* 

Thus it seems unlikely that the differences noted for the 
value of the citizen* s own education by parental status (see Table 
5 . 1 ) can be accounted for by the level attained by each parent 
group * 



Table 5*^* Perceived Value of Own Education, by Extent of 
Education** 

Highest grade completed in school 



Education prepared 


Less 






12 th 




l6t,h 


respondent 


than 8 


8th 


9-11 


Very well 




35 ^ 


27 ^ 


28^ 


35^ 


42^ 


Well or 
fairly well 




50 ^ 


51 % 


62 % 


55^ 


51 % 


Not very well or 
not well at all 


28 ^ 




16 % 


10 % 


10 % 


6 % 


Don’t know 






## 








To^ 


ioo| 




100^ 


0 

0 


100% 



(N=189) (N=178)(N=320)(N=436)(N=193) (N=173) 



* Extent of education is the response to the question, "What was 
the highest grade or year you completed in school?" For the mar- 
ginal distribution and question on perceived value of own educa- 
tion, see Table 5*1* Cc'll entries are percentages giving the 
listed response* 

** Less than 0*5^- 
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Those who finished the 8th grade are rather favorable toward 
the value of their education, in comparison with those in adja- 
cent categories — above or below (*)• This probably represents 
the impact of older postschool parents noted before* If they ob- 
tained an 8th grade education in those days, it was more likely 
to suffice for the jobs they then undertook* 

The dropouts — those who did not finish a given segment, not 
reaching the 8th, 12th, or l6th grade — • are less likely to be 
satisfied with their education than those who completed the seg- 
ment. The difference is greatest among citizens who dropped out 
of grade school or out of college* 

High school and college dropouts are more likely to think 
they could have done better, as shown in Table 5*5 (*^)* This 
does not hold for grade school dropouts, who are less likely to 
have quit for scholastic reasons* 

Some of the high school dropouts are not so sure they could 
have done better in school* 

Grade school dropouts are the most sure that they could have 
done no better (**)• 



Table 5*5* Perception that One Could Have Done Better in School, 
by Extent of Education.* 



Highest grade completed in school 



Respondent 
could have done 


Less 
than 8 


8th 


9-11 


12th 


13 - 1 ^ 


l6th 


Very much better 


Z9fi 


yz% 






39^ 


22J? 


Better or 
somewhat better 










47^ 


5755 


Not much better or 
no better at all 


z(>% 


zz% 




IZji 




21 > 


Don*t know 


‘if 




## 




«# 








lOOi^ 


100^ 


looji 


O 

O 

H 


6^ 

O 

O 

H 




(N=189) 


(N=178 ) 


(N=320) 


(M=ii37) 


(N=19^) 


(N=173) 



* For the questions on which these items are based, see Tables 
5*2 and 5*4* Cell entries are percentages giving the listed 
response* 

** Less than 0*5^* 
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High school and college dropouts who feel they could have 
done better in school are the most likely to blame themselves, as 
shown in Table 5-6 (**)• Grade school dropouts tend to place 
more blame than others on neither thems^elves nor schools, but on 
such things as family and financial problems (**)o 

There are no differences to speak of by grades completed in 
blaming the schools alone® But some blame is assigned jointly 
to schools and themselves by citizens who finished a given seg- 
ment, compared with the dropouts (*♦)• Having obtained a degree 
(or certificate), those who encountered difficulty later might 
well be at a loss to know who to .blame® 



Table 5 •’6* Perceived Locus of Fault Among Those Wiio Feel They 

Could Have Done Better in School, by Extent of 
Education®* 



Highest grade completed in school 



Fa\ilt lies with 


Less 
than 8 


8th 


9-11 


12th 


13-15 


16 th 


Self 


58% 




78% 


69 % 


78% 


6k% 


Schools 


5% 


5% 


6% 


6% 


8% 


9% 


Self and schools 


125 * 


15 ^ 


13 % 


Zl% 


xo% 


zo% 


Other source 






3% 


Z%. 


Z% 


5% 


Don’t know 


5% 






z% 


z% 








loOjE 


16 ^ 


IW 


100^ 




(N=i43) 


(N=137) 


(N=265) 


00 

00 

II 


f 

0 


(N=139) 



* For the questions on which these items are based, see Tables 
5.3 and 5 .^. Cell entries are percentages giving the listed 

response* 



** Less than 



Citizens who think they could have done better are more 
likely to feel that their educational preparation was poorer, as 









shown in Table 5»7 (**)» 



Table Perceived 

One Could 


Value of Own Educatior^ by Perception that 
Have Done Better in School** 






Respondent could have 


done 


Education prepared 
respondent 


Very much 
better 


Better or Not much better or 

somewhat better no better at all ^ 


Very well or well 




51^ 


(>7% 


Fairly well 


38J« 


39% 


ZX% 


Not very well or 
not well at all 


Zl^ 


9% 


\z% 


Don*t know 


H 

O 

O H 


1| 

loojt 


** 




(N=502 ) 


(N=715) 


(N=26if) 


* For the questions on which 
5*1 and 5*2. Cell entries are 
responses. 


these items are based, see Tables 
percentages giving the listed 


** Less than 0*5^» 









In Table 5-8 , we see that those who blame themselves for not 
doing as well as they could have still feel that education did 
pretty well by them - (Looking at it another way, they may 
be willing to accept the blame if there is little of it») 

Citizens who blame the schools ->-=> alone or jointly — for 
their not doing better are most likely to think that their edu- 
cation did not prepare them very well (**)«> If they blame the 
schools alone, the relationship is stronger » 

The few citizens whose satisfaction with their own education 
is low and who see the difficulty to be family or financial 
problems take a more favorable view of their preparation than 
those who blame the schools* 
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Table 5<>8« Perceived Value of Own Education, by Perceived Locus 
of Fault Among Those Iflio Peel They Gould Have Done 



Better in 


School ® 


Faiflt 


lies with 




Education prepared 
respondent 

Very well or well 


Self 


Schools 


Self and 
Schools 


Other 

source 


54^ 


Zl% 


29^ 


38^ 


Fairly well 




38^ 


47^ 


38^ 


Not very well or 
not well at all 




40^ 


23^ 


24^ 


Don’t know 




1% 


nM' 


** 


"TW 


100^ 


100^ 




(N=877) 


(N=80) 


(N=197) 


(N=66) 


* For the questions 

5*1 and 5*3* 


on which 


these items 


are based. 


see Tables 


** Less than 0®5^« 












Child’s 


Education 







Evaluations of how their children are now doing in school, 
shown in Table 5»9, are generally more favorable than citizen 
views of their ovm education® Two-thirds say their children are 
doing ’’well” or ’’very well®” This contrasts with about half who 
felt they did well® 

Of course the parent or the child "®-*> may later re-»evaluate 
the child’s educational experience® At a later date these evalua- 
tions might parallel the parent’s present evaluation of his own 
education more closely® 

Citizens with more education themselves are likely to 
evaluate their children’s educational performance somewhat 
higher, but the relationship is small® We might expect it to 
be stronger, since parents with more education themselves should, 
on the average, be somewhat more likely to have children who do 
better in school® 
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Table 5.9. Evaluation of How Child is Doing in School, by 
Extent of Parent *s Education^.* 

Respondent parent completed 



Child is doing 


Less than 
12 years 


12 years 


More than 
12 years 


Total 

sample 

t\m 


Very well 




>a% 


k^% 


‘t‘^% 


Well 


Z0% 


Z7% 


23% 


23% 


Fairly well 


27% 


2k% 


2ti% 


25% 


Not very well 


7% 


7% 


3% 


6% 


Not well at all 


2| 


100J< 


<M 0 

0 

H 


2% 

~TUo% 




(N=538) 


(N=489) 


(N=336) 


(N=1363) 



* In response to the question, ”How well do you feel v.qnild) is 
doing in school — • very well, well, fairly well, not very 
or not well at all?” Cell entries are percentages giving the 
listed response* Each child of a respondent is represented in 
this table, so respondents with more than one child in school 
are represented more than once* 



Evaluations of whether the child could be doing better in 
school, as shown in Table evenly distributed from 

“very much better” to “no better at all*” There is only a slight 
tendency toward perceptions that the child could do somewhat 

better* 

Parents with less education themselves are more likely 
feel that the child could be doing better, but the relationship 
is not strong (*)* 

Interestingly, there is no sign of high expectation among 
those with more education, who might be expected to think that 
their children could be doing even better then they are* 

Parents who think their children could be doing better are 
most likely to blame the child, as shown in Table 5«H* 
not blame the child as often as they blamed themselves for their 
own shortcomings, however* Moreover, one-fifth say they do not 
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Tab3e 5*10« Percseption that Child Could be Doing Better in School, 

by Extent of Parent *s Educationo* 

Respondent parent completed 



Less than More than Tbtal 



Child could do 


12 years 


12 years 


12 years 


sample 


Very much better 


19f 


19^ 


14 ^ 


18S( 


Better 


30J^ 


Zl% 


29J« 


290 


Somewhat better 


zof 


zk% 


265S 


230 


Not very much better 13^ 


13,^ 


ll.< 


120 


No better at all 


1 lS% 

TW 




20J{ 

iM 


00 0 
H 0 
H 




(N=538) 


(H=489) 


(N=336 ) 


(N=1363) 



* In response to the question, ”In your opinion, could ( child ) 
be doing very much better, better, somewhat better, not very much 
better, or no better at all?” Cell entries are percentages giving 
the listed response. Each child of a respondent is represented 
in this table, so respondents with more than one child in school 
are represented more than once. 



Table 5. 11. Perceived Locus of Fatilt Among Those "Hho Peel Child 

Gotild be Doing Better, by Extent of Psu:ent*s Educa- 
tion.* 

Respondent parent completed 





Less than 




More than 


Tbtal 


Source of fault 


12 years 


12 years 


12 years 


sample 


Child 


510 


580 


510 


5k0 


School 


80 


10 


60 


70 


Cliild and school 


180 


1 


180 


18^ 


Don’t know 




'^10 


2?| 


2X0 




i56^ 


lOOjJ 


160^ 


lOOjK 




{N=46i ) 


(N=405) 


(N=282) 


(N=ll48) 


* In response to 


the question 


(asksd of 


respondents who 


felt their 



child could do at least somewhat better in school), ”Is the problem 
mainly with the child, or mainly the school?" Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed response. Each child of a respon- 
dent is represented in this table, so respondents with more than 
one child in school are represented more than once. 
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know who to blame hex^e — a dimculty they did. not have for them- 
selves o (They might just be reluctant to blame themselves-) 

Again, the school is more likely to be blamed jointly with 

the child, rather than by itself* 

High school graduates are somewhat more likely to blame the 
child alone (*)» There are no differences in assigning blame 
to the school* 

About two-thirds of the children are ejrpected by their 
parents to go to college, and about three-fifths are expected to 
finish co3-lege, as shown in Table (Unless the attrition 

rate in higher education decreases , these aspirations will lead 

to disappointment in many cases* ) 

As we might expect, those who themselves have had more edu- 
cation think that their children will go farther in school (**)• 
The relationship is quite strong* 




Table 5*12* iSxpected Extent of Child »s Education, by Extent of 

Parent *s Education** 



Respondent parent completed 



Child expected 
to complete 



12 years 
Some college 
College degree 
Post-graduate 



8 years 


9-11 


12 


13-15 


l6+ 


Total 


or less 


years 


years 


yeairs 


years 


sample 


rs 3^ 








** 


1 ^ 


56je 




26 ^ 


13^ 


1056 


32^ 




7% 




14J« 


1 % 




36j6 






68^ 




5S% 






z% 


5?f 




2| 


100J6 


loojS 


" 100^ 


100^ 


100^ 


100 ^ 


(N=234) 


(N=299) 


(N=485) 


(N=197 ) 


(N=135) 


(N=1350) 


to tile quoiition. 


”How far 


in school do you 


expect 


Cell entries are 


percentages giving the iisueu. 



response ox- xuo w***^.-. w* ^ a 

sented in this table, so respondents with more than one chiia in 
school are represented more than once* 



** Less than 0»5^‘ 
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Parents who expect their children to go farther in school 
tend to think their children are doing relatively well now in 

school, as shown in Table 5*13 (**■)“ 

The reality of the situation might well reside in the con- 
verse of this relationship o Parents who see their children to be 
doing well now in school expect them to go on for a college degree- 
An alternative explanation might be that those parents who 
expect their children to go on„ having more education themselves, 
are likely to have children capable of going on and doing well* 



Table 5=13o Evaluation of How Child is Doing in School, by 

Expected Extent of Child «s Bducationo* 



Child expected to complete 



Some 



College 



Child is doing 


or less 


college 


degree 


Very well 


30^ 


43^ 


52% 


Well 


22J? 


26% 


23% 


Fairly well or worse 


Ii8% 






100^ 


100^ 


100^ 




(N=452) 


(N=106) 


(N=796 ) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
itmes are based, see Tables 5® 9 und Cell entries are per- 

centages giving the listed response Only cases where both 
questions were answered are included in this tables Each child 
of a respondent is represented in this table, so respondents with 
more than one child in school are represented more than once. 



Parents with lower expectations for their children are some- 
what more likely to think they could be doing better, as shown in 
Table 5-1^ (**)» 

If the Child’S performance determined parent expectations, 
then we might expect relatively high satisfaction with how the 
child is doing among parents who expect the child to complete 
college o Table 5.l4 does not give much support for that vievi. 
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Table 5-l^« Perception that Child Could be Doing Better in 

> i‘*- _ Expected Extent of Child's Educationo* 



Child expected to complete 



Child could dp 


High school 
or less 


Some 

college 


College 

degree 


Very much better 


2X% 






Better or 
somewhat better 


53^ 


58^ 


50 % 


Not very much or 
no better 


z(>t 

100^ 


“liil 


33% 

xoo% 




(N=W9 ) 


(N=105) 


(N=78i,0 



* For marginal distributions ^d the questions 
items are based, see Tables 5-10 and 5;12» Cell 

oentages giving the listed response. ^hlld 

questions were answered are included in this table. Eac 
of a respondent if represented in this table, so (>g, 

with more than one child In school are represented more than once 




Among parents who feel their children could be doing better, 
those with lower expectations are more likely to blame the 
children „ as shown in Table 

The school p both singly and jointlyp is more likely to be 
assessed the blame by parents who have high expectations > among 
those who feel their children could by doing better (to whom this 

tabulation is restricted) (**)o 

V!e see in Table 5<>l6 that those parents who feel their om 

education prepared them ”very well” are more likely to think that 
the education of their children is coming along "very well” (**)» 
To a lesser extent p parents who take a dim view of tneir own edu- 
cation also make less favorable evaluations of how their children 

are doing now (’**’*)« 

This is consistent with earlier work that showed a tendency 
for adults to view school performance today as they view school 
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5.18 (**). 

Those parents who blamed family or financial difficulties 
for their not doing better are also likely to blame the child now 
(*). Perhaps they think the child has an opportunity they did 

not. Pew cases are involved^, however. 

Parents who blame the schools 9 wholly or in part 9 for not 
doing well themselves are also more likely than other parents to 
blame the schools now for the child not doxng better \ 



Table 5.18. Perceived Locus of Paxilt Among Those Who Feel Child 

Could be Doing Better, by Perceived Locus of Fault 
Among Those Who Peel They Could Have Done Better. 





Fault for respondent not doing 


better lies with 


Fault 

doing 


for child not 

better lies with S^f 


School 


Self and 
school 


Other 


Child 


59% 




J 9 % 




School 5? 






8^ 


Child 


and school l6^ 


26^ 




17.i* 


Don't 


know 20^ 


zk% 


Zk% 




106^ 


100^ 


loojt 


loojt 




(N=7't5) 


(N=W) 


(N=175) 


(N=36 ) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 5“^ 5»H* Cell entries are per- 

centages giving the listed response. Only cases where both ques- 
tions were answered are included in this table. Each child of a 
respondent is represented in this table, so respondents with more 
than one child in school are represented more than once. 



As a factor in the citizen »s consumer orientation, his own 

educational experiences play these parts? 

About half think that their education prepared them pretty 
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well. Dropouts and preschool parents are not so favorable. 

Private school parents are more favorable. 

The majority feel that they could have done better in school. 
High school and college dropouts feel this more strongly. Among 
parental groups, public school and preschool parents feel this 
more strongly. This ’’regret” among present and future public 
school parents may impel majiy to give support. 

Citizens blame themselves largely for their failure to do 
better. Private school parents are most lilcely to do so, which 
may account for their placing their children under stricter dis- 
cipline. 

High school and college dropouts blame themselves for not 
doing better. Grade school dropouts are more likely than the 
others to blame family or financial problems. 

Citizens who obtained a degree (or certificate), at what- 
ever level, are more likely to blame the schools jointly with 
themselves. They may have expected more for their accomplishment. 

Citizens who do blame the schools alone for their not doing 
better tend to think they were less well prepared by their educa- 
tion. 

The citizen's views of his child’s educational experiences 
play these parts in his consumer orientation: 

Citizens who now have children in school ai*e generally satis- 
fied with their performance — more so than vfith their own. With 
time, and dropouts, the views may change. 

Parents are not as likely to say their children could be 
doing better as they were to say they coul.d have done better them- 
selves. This too may change when the children leave school to 
enter the marketplace. 

Parents with less education themselves are more likely to 
think the children could be doing better. This may be sheer hope, 
in recognition of education’s importance. 

As they blamed themselves for their own shortcomings, so do 
parents tend to blame their children for not doing better. But 
not to the same degree. And a fifth of them say they do not 
know who to blame — perhaps shielding some feelings of guilt. 
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Parents have high expectations for their children, which may 
lead to disappointment later* This may not affect the schools 
too much, however, since they tend to blame the child now, and 
themselves for their own disappointments* 

Parents with more education see their children as going 
farther, as doing well now in school, and as not likely to be 
doing much better* But among those who do think their children 
could be doing better, parents with high expectations tend to 
blame the schools for their children’s shortcomings - 

Parent evaluations of their children’s experiences tend to 
parallel their evaluations of their own, even to blaming the same 
sources when there are disappointments* 
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Chapter VT 



The Utility of Schools 

In this chapter we view citizen values toward education and 
participation in the context of utility for the consumer. This 
carries forward, in expanded form, an analysis undertaken in our 

previous work* 

The previous analysis considered utility as the interaction 
of two factors: evaluation of the schools and evaluation of eco- 

nomic conditions. In that analysis, however, we looked only at 
those who held strong opinions on both factors — omitting a ma;)ori 

ty of the registered voters interviewed. 

We found that those with a high sense of utility (those 
favorable to the schools who saw economic conditions as good) 
were most likely to participate actively in school affairs. 

We also found that those unfavorable to the schools, but who 
saw economic conditions as good (we called them “the grumblers”), 
were not likely to participate actively, but they were very com- 
municative. This group was most highly timed to national criti- 
cisms of education. They also tended to hear more bad things 
about local schools — particiaarly on such topics as students, 

administration, and curriculum. 

Here we are using a different set of questions to obtain 
citizen evaluations of the local schools. We are using only one 
question specifically directed toward the tax burden, relative 
to what the citizen feels he gets in return. And, we are using 
the whole sample, not just those with strong feelings. 

Each sample member has been assigned to one of four groups, 
according to his responses. These four utility roles are used 
to categorize the- respondents throughout this chapter. Before 
turning to the analyses of educational values and participation, 
we shall describe the demographic characteristics of the group 
members. Complete demographic profiles of the four types are 
presented in Table 3.2, Appendix B. 

11 ^ 
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Unfavorable. High Burden * This group contains 25^ of those 
interviewed* They are a possible source of opposition tc school 
financial measures, since they are critical of the local schools 

and consider their taxes burdensome* 

This group contains the highest proportions of older people 
(62% are over 40), of Roman Catholics (35^) s less educated 

citizens (51% did not complete high school)* They are also the 
most likely to be Republicans (31^). to have low prestige occupa^ 
tions, and to have attended parochial schools (18^)* 

Typically, they ll've in the Northeastern part of the country, 
usually in metropolitan or suburban areas of low growth rate* Al- 
though they do not differ markedly from other groups in marital 
status, they are the least likely to have children in public schools 

now (they are older)* 

Nevertheless, this group does have some heterogeneity* Some 
38 ^ have children in public school; more than three out of four 
attended public school themselves; one in five is a college gradu- 
ate* 

But for one reason or another (e*g* age, parental sta'tus, 
religion, or educational experience), they have a negative view 
of education and its product* And, as we have seen, these 
factors can account for their views on schools and the taxes that 

support them* 

Unfavor able. Low Burden * Comprising 2o% of the sample, these 
citizens (the "grumblers”) are critical of local schools but do 

not see their taxes as too much of a burden* 

They are younger and better educated* They are the most 
likely to be professionals (l6%) and Democrats (^9 %) , and to live 
in fast— growing communities in the Eastern and Western coastal 

areas* 

Although not markedly Roman Catholic, relatively less of 
them attended public schools* They are least likely to be mar- 
ried, and only ^0% have children in the public schools* 

appears to be an important group to consider — not 
only because of their negative opinions on local schools* The 
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kinds of people they represent are those who will increase in 
number in coming years « 

Favorable. High Burden * This comparatively small group (15^ 
of those interviewed) differs from the previous groups in several 
important respects* Predominantly middle-aged, of low to moder- 
ate income and education, they more frequently have children in 
public school (48^) and have themselves attended public school 
( 82 ^). 

They typically live in rural areas and small cities of the 
South and Midwest, and are least likely to hold white collar jobs* 
This group has the highest proportions of Negros (1?^) , farmers 
(1^^), and members of the smaller Protestant churches* 

These citizens have reason to support public education, but 
find economic pressures onerous* 

Favorable, Low Burden * Making up the largest of the foiir 
groups ( 27 ^^ of the sample), these citizens are most likely to 
support school financial measures* 

They stand out from the other groups in several kep charac- 
teristics* Highly educated (31^ attended college), they are the 
most likely to have children in public school (57^). to have 
attended public school themselves (84,^), to hold white collar 
jobs, to earn higher incomes, and to live in urban or metropoli- 
tan areas* 

They typically live in the West and South, deriving from 
British or Northern European ancestry* Some 90 % are white, and 
only 19 % are Homan Catholics* 

They tend to be middle-aged citizens living in communities 
of moderate growth rate* 

What Education Gan Accomplish 

The total number of benefits seen for the nation from edu- 
cation increases slightly with both favorable attitude and per- 
ception of a lesser tax burden, as shown in Table 6*1* Citizens 
with the lowest degree of utility (Unfavorable, High Burden) see 
the fewest benefits — even to the nation* 



4 
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Those citizens with negative opinions of local schools tend 
to answer this question negatively (*)<> But those with favorchle 
opinions are not more likely to give general positive benefits® 
They see specific benefits, particularly acquiring social compe- 
tences (**)o 



Table 6olo What Education can Accomplish for the Nation as a 

Whole, by Evaluation of Schools and Perceived Tax 
Burden®* 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


to schools 


Goal Category 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


Negative affect 


11^ 


1% 


a% 


5% 


General positive 
affect 


kx% 


kz% 


k3% 


kz% 


Preparation ; acquir- 
ing basic skills 




zz% 


zz% 


zh% 


Preparations acquir- 
ing social com- 
petence 


27^ 


30% 


36% 


3^% 


Increase knowledge 




3>i% 


33% 


39% 


Improve nation 
economically 


50% 


51% 


5k% 


5Z% 


Improve person 
economically 


5%% 


kl% 


ke% 


kz% 


Improve society 


ze% 




3Z% 


J'ti 


^76% 




(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(N=ZZ8) 


(N=40l) 



* Evaluation of schools is a Guttman scale (based on the items in 
Tables 2®7, 2®8, 2®9 and 2®10) with a reproducibility of ® 93. and 
scalccoility of -73 (persons) and ®78 (items)® For marginal dis- 
tributions and the questions on which the other items are based, 
see Table 2®1 (What Nation can Accomplish) and 4® 20 (Perceived Tax 
Burden)® Cell entries are percentages giving the listed response® 
Columns total to more than 100^ because some respondents gave 

more than one answer® 



o 
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The grumblers (Unfavorable, Lovj Burden) see benefits from 
acquiring basic skills and increasing knowledge, almost to the 
same extent as those with favorable opinions- Their view is 
that the benefits may be lost, given school performance* 

The grumblers are also most likely to see the improvement of 
society as an accomplishment for education- 

Economic improvement for the nation, directly or through the 
individual ci’Dizen, is most often seen as a benefit from educa- 
tion by hard pressed citizens (Favorable, High Burden)* 

The total number of benefits to the adult citizen from edu- 
cation is greater for those citizens to whom taxes are less of a 
burden, as shown in Table 6*2* There is the possibility that the 
perceived burden of taxes is itself based in part on such per- 
ceived benefits* 






Table 6*2* What Education can Accomplish for the Adult as an 

Individual, by Evaluation of Schools and Perceived 
Tax Burden** 



Unfavorable to schools Favorable to schools 

Low 



Goal Category 
Negative affect 



Preparation: Acquir- 

ing basic skills 

Preparation: Acquir- 

ing social competence 

Increase knowledge 

Improve person 
economically 

Improve society 



High 



Low 



High 



burden 


burden 


burden 


burden 


29^ 


20? 


16 ? 


15? 


lot 9^ 


11? 


12? 


l^^? 


ia% 


17? 


15? 


16 ? 


1 


30? 


31? 


33? 




36? 


32? 


ifl? 


51% 


6k% 


66? 


67? 


"173? 


6? 


^? 

16?^ 




(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(N=228) 


(N=401 ) 


on x*7hich 


these items 


are based, see 


Tables 



2*2 and 6*1* Cell entries are percentages giving the listed 
response* Columns total to more than 100^ because some respon- 
dents gave more than one answer* 
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Again, those imfavorable to local schools make more nega- 
tive comments on benefits — especially those who regard their 
taxes as burdensome (**)«• 

There is here a slight tendency for those with favorable 
opinions of local schools to see more general positive benefits. 

Citizens who do not see their taxes as a burden are more 
likely to think that increased knowledge is a benefit for the 



adult (♦*). 

Those with a low sense of utility (Unfavorable, High Burden) 
fall short in seeing economic benefits from education (*)» 



Both favorability toward local schools and perception of 
less burdensome taxes are related to total benefits seen for the 
child, as shown in Ta,ble 6* 3* Favorability has the stronger 
relationship. 



Those with a low sense of utility make the most negative 
comments (*). But, as before, negative comments tend to go along 
with an tinfavorable opinion of local schools (**)« 

There are few differences by utility group on perceiving 
benefits from increased knowledge — either the fundamentals or 



academic. 

On acquiring basic skills and social competences, and on 
increasing nonacademic knowledge, those favorable to local schools 
see more benefits from education for the child (**)• For citi- 
zens with less burdensome taxes, basic skills are more often seen 

as a benefit (♦*). 

The grumblers are most likely to see economic benefits for 
the child (*)’ They did not show such a high sensitivity to 
economic benefits for themselves or the nation. 

Since citizens favorable to the schools, regardless of tax 
burden, are more likely to focus on preparation as benefitting 
the child, we might infer that the public school parents (who 
are more likely to be favorable) base their view of education’s 
ultimate value on what the child is now obtaining in school* 
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Table 6*3* What Education can Accoinp0.ish for the Child in Public 
School, by Evaluation of Schools and Perceived Tax 
Burden.* 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


to schools 


Goal Category 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


Negative affect 


3oje 


22^ 


12J* 


13 ;* 


General positive affect l4^ 


16 % 


l4i* 


15 ?* 


Preparation: Acquir- 

ing basic skills 


40^ 


46^ 


49 ^ 


55 % 


Preparation : Acquir- 

ing social competence 


32 ^ 


33^ 


44^ 


48^ 


Increase knowledge; 
fimdamentals 


13J« 


11/* 


11/* 


14^ 


Increase knowledge: 
academic 


24jS 


235 * 


Z(>$ 


25 ^ 


Increase knowledge: 

’y%rsY\ 0/^0/^ ^ 


T o<£ 


T 0<i 

JU 




T n<t 

f c 


Improve person 
economically 


34J< 


4iJ* 


38^ 


35 ;* 


Improve society 


lOii 




-34 

229 ? 


\h% 




(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(N=228) 


(N=40l) 



* For the questions on which these items are based, see Tables 
2.3 and 6.1. Cell entries are percentages giving the listed 
response. Golumns total to more than 100^ because some respon- 
dents gave more than one answer. 



Student Nonachievement 

In Table 6.^, we see that favorability malces some difference 
in which types of children are seen as not getting enough out of 
school. Perceived tax burden makes very little difference. 

The proportion in each group making no identification is 
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about the same. Citizens unfavorable to local schools are more 
likely to make general identif ications, while those favorable to 
the schools are more likely to see the culturally deprived child 
as not getting enough out of school (^)<> 




Types of Children Perceived As Not Getting Enough 
Out of School , by Evaluation of Schools and Perceived 

Tax Burden.* 

Unfavorable to schools Favorable to schools 



Table 6.4. 



Type of child 

None; don*t know; 
no identif ication** 

General 

identif i cations 
Culturally deprived 



High 


Low 


burden 


burden 


^5% 




k6% 




11% 


16 ^ 


l 68 » 


1055 E 


(N=369) 


(N=392) 



High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


k(>% 








z\i 

Tw 


2Xi 

"iM 


(N=228) 


{N=if01 ) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2 <>11, 2.12 and 6.1. Cell entries are 
percentages mentioning the listed type of child. Columns 
to more than 100% because some respondents mentioned more than one 

type of child. 



** Includes respondents who perceived that some children were 
not getting enough out of school, hut who did not identify except 
to assign fault for this problem. See Table 6.5* 



Looking at the source of fault seen for student nonachieve- 
ment, in Table 6 . 5 , we get a mixed picture. 

Those who see taxes as a burden are less likely to cite any 
source of fault, perhaps because they are less educated (*). 

Citizens favorable to the schools are more likely to blame 
the parents or the child himself (**). The grumblers too take 
this view (**). 
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Citizens who blame the schools are most likely to be from 
the low utility group » 



Table 6.5<» Perceived Source of Fault for Non-Achievement , by 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


1 

to schools 1 


Source of fault 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low j 

burden i 


No fault mentioned 


39^ 


36% 


38% 


30^ 1 

J 


Parents at fault 


20^ 


26% 


29% 


34JH ] 


Child at fault 


36^ 




k2% 


k3% 1 


School at fault 


22% 


18% 


12% 


"pil ' j 


~H7% 




121% 




(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(N=228 ) 


(N=40l) 1 

1 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2 ol 3 and 6 .I 0 Cell entries are per- 
centages mentioning that the fault for non- achievement was due to 
the listed source. Columns total to more than 100^ because some 
respondents mentioned more than one source of fault* 



Standards and Support 



o 
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One possible reason for wanting national educational stan- 
dards is that they might afford a means for evaluating the school 
product. Table 6.6 shows how these groups view such proposals. 

Citizens show little difference, by utility groups, in their 
views of national curriculum standards or national testing of 
elementary school students — Parts A and C. 

For testing high school students, citizens who find taxes 
burdensome are less likely to favor such a proposal (*)* The 
difference (in Part B) is not large, but it suggests that it is 
not the taxpayer element that wants more extensive grading of 
students . 
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Table 6*6. 



Opinions on National Educational Standards, by 
Evaluation of Schools and Perceived Tax Burden 








Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


to schools 


Reaction to 
proposal for 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


A. National curriculum 
standards : 








Favorable 

Unfavorable 


7Z% 

zzf 


73^ 

zzf> 


izf 

25Jt 


70f 

zsi 


Don*t know 


io6JS 


xoo^ 


if 

looj: 


zf 

■rm 


B. National testing of 
high school students: 








Favorable 

Unfavorable 


78^ 

15J« 


13J< 


79^ 

18J< 


szf 

16 % 


Don*t know 


it 


'if 

-TO 


yf» 




idol 


ibojf 


lOOJl 


C. National testing of 
elementary school 
students : 








Favorable 

Unfavorable 


lyk 

zxi> 


zyf 


73f 

zi*i 


7‘tf 

Zk% 


Don*t know 


lobf 


^ 

loo): 




—4 

ioo]l 




(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(N=228) 


(N==401 ) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2.15, 2^x7 and 6.1. Cell 

entries are percentages giving the listed response- 



However, there are several proposals for grading that do 
appeal to burdened taxpayers — and to critics of local schools 

Table 6. 7 reports these views- 

In Part A, we see that critics of local schools and those 

who see taxes as burdensome are both more likely to think it 
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important to grade pupils to encourage competition (*)• Perhaps 
they feel lo*bal grading policy is more important to the evaluation 
of the school product than nationwide grading policies. 

In Part B> both also feel more strongly about testing new 
teachers on the subject matter they will teach. This proposal 
is more often appealing to critics of local schools, who can be 
expected to be concerned with curriculum matters (*). 




Table 6 . 7 . 



Opinions on Grading and Testing, by Ehraluation of 
Schools and Perceived Tax Burden.* 



B. Bveaction to testing 
new teachers on 
subject matter they 
will teach: 

Strongly 
favorable 
Somewhat favor- 
able or less 
Don’t know 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


to schools 




High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


A. Importance of grading 
pupils to encourage 
competition: 








Very important 
Somewhat impor- 
tant or less 
Don’t know 


60f 

39% 

idd% 


56% 

^2% 

2% 

idd% 


57% 

1*2% 

1% 


50% 

1*9% 

nm 



82 % 


79% 


77% 


71 *% 


16 % 

2 % 


19 % 

2^ 


21% 


2l*% 

2% 


166 ^ 


idd% 




ioo;s 


(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(N=228 ) 


(N=4'0i) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2.1^, 2.18 and 6.1. Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed response. 



Turning to educational financing, three proposals are 
reviewed in Table 6.8. 
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Table 6.8. Opinions on Education Financing, by Evaluation of 

Schools and Perceived Tax Burden.* 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 




High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


A. Reaction to national 
government funds for 
local schools: 






Favorable 

Unfavorable 


73? 

23S< 


73? 

Z3% 


ZJ% 


Don*t know 


kt 




M 




i6ojl 



Low 

burden 



z% 

■OT 



B. Reaction to invest- 
ing more money than 
nef^ded now, to stimu- 
late educational 
growth : 



Favorable 


66% 


73? 




Unfavorable 


29% 


23% 


27% 


Don*t know 


H 

O 

o 


¥ 


¥ 

100% 



C. Preferred source for 
additional funds for 
publ i c school s : ** 



Local 

State 

National 


48^ 

71? 

24? 


S¥ 

6l% 

25% 


50? 

63? 

29% 


Don»t know 




¥ 






iio% 


lkb% 






(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(N=228) 




59 ^ 

55 ^ 

Z9% 

“iW 

(N=40l) 



♦ For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2-19, 2*20, 2*21 and 6*1* Cell 
entries are percentages giving the listed response- 



** Columns total to more than 100^ because some respondents named 
more than one preferred source. 



Part A shows that neither favorability nor perception of tax 
burden makes a diffeirence in reactions to national funds for 
local schools. 

Part B shows a different picture for the investing of money 
now to stimulate educational growth. The citizens who are less 
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concerned with their tax burden are more likely to endorse this 
proposal (**)• To a lesser degree, those favorable to local 
schools are also more likely to endorse this proposal* 

Part C shows different preferences for additional fund 
sources, by both favorability and perceived tax burden* 

Citizens with favorable opinions of their schools prefer 
local and national sources more, and state sources less* 

Those for whom taxes are burdensome prefer local sources 
less and state sources more (**)* There are no differences in 
views on national sources by perceived tax burden* 

Mediating Agencies 

Evaluations of local school board personnel and functions go 
along with opinions of the local schools, as shown in Table 6*9 » 
Part A* Those with unfavorable opinions of the schools are less 
likely to know about board personnel and functions (**)* So, to 
a lesser extent, are those to whom taxes are not burdensome* 

In Part B, we see that citizens who have favorable opinions 
of their schools adso tend to see their board members as more 
representative (**)• The grumblers are least likely to see them 
as representative* 

In Part C, the favorably inclined citizens are seen to per- 
ceive the administration as more often dominant in policy making 
— or to see an equal balance of power between administration 
and board (**)* 

Citizens for whom taxes are a burden are more likely to see 
the administration as dominant* Perhaps they regard this per- 
ceived condition as a poor one* 

Citizens who take negative views of their schools are also 
likely to say they do not know about representativeness and 
domineuace, as they were with regard to board personnel and 
functions (**)• 
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Table 6«9« Opinions of Local School Board, by Evaluation of 

Schools and Perceived Tax Burden** 

Tjnfavorable to schools F avorable to school s 



High Low High 

burden burden burden 



A* Evaluation of board:** 



Low 

burden 



Negative to 
personnel 
Negative to 
function 
Neutral descrip 
tion 

Favorable to 
Personnel 
Favorable to 
function 
Don*t know 



12 ^ 


12 ^ 




12 ^ 


XS% 


19 ^ 


X5% 




\k% 




r& 


~lSj 



1% 


(>% 




5% 


ZZ% 


zo% 


ZQ% 


Z5% 


JZ% 

zzt 

lilf 


yz% 

zzt 



B* Perceived representativeness: 



Very or somewhat 
r epre sentative 
Not very or not at 






69% 


65% 


all representa- 
tive 


20 < 


zo% 




?? 


Don*t know 


33;< 

ToojS 


37% 

100% 


Z3% 

160% 


262 

1662 



C* Dominant element in policy-making: 



School board 
dominates 


30% 


32% 


29% 


29% 


Administration 

dominates 


3>*% 


32% 


kz% 


58% 


About even 


8% 


9? 


1X% 


l6jb 


Don*t know 


Z8% 


27% 






100% 


0 

0 


looji 


1002 


a 


(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(N=228) 


(N=401 ) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 3*1» 3*2, 3*3» 3*^ 6*1* Cell 

entries are percentages giving the listed response* 

** Columns total to more than lOOJ^ because some respondents 
evaluated more than one aspect of the school board* 
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In Table 6»10, Part A, we see that citizens favorable to the 
schools are more likely to evaluate favorably parent organiza- 
tion personnel and functions — particularly the latter (**)• 

Part B shows that those favorable to the schools see no one 
element dominating parent organizations (*♦)- Those unfavorable 
are distinguished for not knowing — as they are, in Part A, for 
not knowing about personnel and functions 

Part C shows that parent organization membership is related 
primarily to favorable opinions of local schools (**), but also 
to perceptions that taxes are not burdensome (**)• The high 
utility group (Favorable, Low Burden) is highest in parent organi- 
zation membership o 

Citizens favorable to the schools are more likely to see 
various agencies as helpful in disseminating information about 
schools to the public, as shown in Table 6-llo^ In part, this 
simply reflects a greater degree of participation- 

Generally, the low utility group (Unfavorable, High Burden) 
finds the various agencies not to be helpful, especially those 
directly associated with the schools- 

Citizens favorable to the schools but hard pressed by taxes 
are most likely to find the mass media and school boards help- 
ful- The high utility group (Favorable, Low Burden) sees the 
parent organizations and school people as most helpful - 

Overall, the closer the agency is to the schools, the more 
helpful it is viewed for dissemination by those with favorable 
opinions of the schools- The same general pattern holds for 
feedback usefulness, as shown in Table 6-12- 

The only difference of note for feedback is that the citizens 
hard pressed by taxes but favorable to the schools do not rate 
their school board as helpful for feedback as for dissemination - 



1 

In this and the following five tables, percentages are expressed 
in deviations from the overall average to facilitate comparisons- 
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ira>le 6.10. Opiaions of Local Parents Group, by Sraluation of 

Schools and Perceived Tax Burden.* 



Unfavorable to schools Favorabl e to schools 





burden 




High 


Low 




burden 


burden 


burden 


Svaluation of parents group: 


** 






Hegative to 
personnel 


6% 


9^ 


(>% 


5% 


Negative to 
function 


. 10J« 


xhf, 


va% 


11^ 


Neutral 

description 


13^ 


7% 


i^j: 


\y% 


Favorable to 
personnel 


12S6 


13^ 


l8jf 


20J< 


Favorable to 
function 


Z7fi 


28jJ 


42^ 


44^ 


Ifen*t know 


ix3f> 


43jg 

ii4^ 


29| 

119? 


Z7% 

"l^O? 


n^75iiTiaiit element 


in group: 








Parents 

dominate 


11^ 


13^ - 


12jt 


10% 


School persons 
dominate 


n 


6J« 


4J« 


4J< 


Neither 

dominates 


33^ 




595« 


55% 


ibn*t know 


looji 


‘a.% 

lOOjK 


2J< 

100? 


31% 

lo6? 


Current or past 




ft 






aeabership in 
parents group: 


a 

zwf, 


.7.7% 


32? 


44^ 




(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(K=228) 


(N=401) 



» Fbp laarginal distributions and the questions on wMch these 
are based, see Tables 3-8, 3-9> 3-iO, 3-H and 6.1. Cell 
entries are percentages giving the listed response. 

♦# Colunms total to more than 100^ because some respondents 
©'palliated more than one aspect of parents group. 
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Table 6*11« Perceived Helpfulness of Agencies in Disseminating 

Information about Schools to Public, by Evaluation 
of Schools and Perceived Tax Burden** 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


to schools 


Agency 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


Newspapers 


.(>% 




■vu.% 


+7% 


Television 




-vf. 


*7% 


-3% 


Radio 


-n 


-yf> 




+3% 


School board 


-11^ 


.6% 


*17% 


+11% 


Parents group 


-iijj 




+9% 


+15% 


Citizens’ committee 


-z% 


— 


*3% 


+2% 


Local teachers 


-\5% 




■*3% 


+1S% 


School administration 


•^13^ 


-7% 


+15% 


+17% 




(N=369) 


(N=390) 


(N=228) 


(N=401) 



* Cell entries are deviations of the percentage of the subgroup’s 
members who see the listed agency as “very helpful” or ”helpfu3.” 
in diss^inating information, from the percentage for all sample 
members* Por marginal distributions and the questions on which 
these items are based, see Tables 3*15 and 6*1* 



Table 6*12* Perceived Helpfulness of Mediating Agencies in Feed- 
back of Information to Schools from Public, by 
Evaluation of Schools and Perceived Tax Burden** 

Unfavorable to schools Favorable to schools 



Mediating agency 
Newspapers 
Television 
Radio 

School board 
Parents group 
Citizens* committee 



High 


Low , 


burden 


burden 


.1*% 


-3% 


-k% 


— 


-7% 


+1^ 


-13% 


-1% 


-15% 




-2% 




(N=362) 


(N=378) 



High 


Low 


burden 


burden 


+3% 


+6% 


+9% 


+1% 


+3% 


+5% 


+13% 


+18% 


+3% 


+21% 


+1% 


+>t% 


(N=222) 


(N=39l) 



* Cell entries are deviations of the percentage of the subgroup’s 
members who see the listed agency as "very helpful" or "helpful" 

in feedback of information, from the percentage for all sample 
members* Por marginal distributions and the questions on wiiich 
these items are based, see Tables 3*l6 and 6*1* 
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Perceptions of imfaimess among agencies occur more often 
among citizens unfavorable to local schools, as shown in Table 
6»13* Perception of a tax burden tends to accentuate these per— 
captions of unfairness for all agencies except newspapers, parent 
groups, and citizen committees- 

It appears that bias, when perceived, is seen as favoring 

the schools* 

The next three tables show the lack of awareness of the 

^ 2 

various agencies — for dissemination, feedback, and fairness* 



Table 6*13* Perceived Unfairness of Agency Reports to Public 

about Schools, by Bv"aluation of Schools and 
Perceived T?ax Burden** 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


to schools 


Agency 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


Newspapers 










Television 


*z% 


-1-! 






Radio 


+2^ 


— 


— 




School board 




+2J8 




-3% 


Parents group 










Citizens* committee 


— 


+1^ 




— 


Local teachers 


+55^ 


+3J« 




-3% 


School administration 




+2J^ 


-3% 


-2% 






(N=39l) 


(N==228) 


(N=400) 



* Cell entries are deviations of the percentage of the subgroup’s 
members who see the listed agency as ’’not very fair” or ”not fair 
at all” in its reports to the public, from the percentage for all 
Siample members* For marginal distributions and the questions on 
which these items are based, see Tables 3*17 and 6*1* 



Lack of awareness about agency dissemination helpfulness is 



^Since citizens who say they do not know about the tax burden are 
not included, and many of the excluded cases would also fail to 
evialuate the agencies, the average scores for the rows in the 
tables are less than zero* 




o 
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generally greater with low utility, as shown in Table 6.l4« 
Citizens favorable to local schools but pressed by taxes 
again show more exposure to the mass media. Otherwise, the high 
utility group is most aware* 



Table 6.l4. Non- Awareness of Agencies for Dissoiinating 

Information about Schools, by Svaluation of Schools 
and Perceived Burden.* 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


to schools 


Agency 


High 

btirden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


Newspapers 








-3$ 


Television 








-Z% 


Badio 




-2^ 


^7% 


-3% 


School board 




+3^ 




-9% 


Parents group 


■*9% 




-3% 


-xo% 


Citizens * committee 


+3% 




-^3% 


-3% 


Local teachers 








-X3% 


School administration 


*5% 


-z% 


-7% 






(N=369) 


(N=390) 


(N=228) 


(H=401) 



* Cell entries are deviations *of the percentage of the subgroup’s 
members who respond **don*t know” or "doesn’t apply” regasTding the 
listed iigency’s helpfulness in disseminating information,,, from 
the percentage for all sample members. For marginal distributions 
and the questions on which these items are based, see Tables 3*15 
and 6.1« 



In Table 6.15t we see much the same situation* Those unfavor- 
able and those seeing taxes as burdensome are less aware of 
agency feedback helpf lalness . Exceptions to this trend occur for 
television among citizens feeling a tax burden (whether favor- 
able or not), and for radio (if favorable). 
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^ble 6-15- Hon-As?areness of MediaMi^ Jessies for F^isack of 

InfOisaatlon t;o &»iiBoXs, SgalLiP^.'fei ott> of S^iools 

and Perceived Bardeai-^ 





Unfavorahie 


schools 


jfavnrable 


to schools 


Hlediating agency 


Hi^ 

tjurden 


Low 

oiirdsn 


BEiOrdgl 


Low 

burden 


Newspapers 


— 




— 




television 


-8jJ 




-1€^ 


-9^ 


E^io 


•i6fl 






-9^ 


School board 


*3% 




-3% 


-lOit 


Bairents group 


*xof 


-rl|^ 




-15St 


Citizens ’ committee 


-9-2JJ 










(H=362) 


(l^37S| 




C$=39l) 



* Ceil entries are deviations of psirosstsge of sobgronp's 
members liiio respond "don’t know® or ^^^^“^re^Eding the 

listed agency’s h^pfulness in feedoask ©f infoosjisticsn fEon the 
percentage for ail sample senbsrs* ^br n t ar g l?^?^ dLS tribot ions and 
taie questions on which these items are ^^bles 3-16 and 

^• 1 » 



Lack of awareness about .agency faime^ is greatest in the 
low utility groTjp (Unfavor^le, Mlgh ss ^eoiel in i^hle 

6.l6. 

She burden of taxes sskes little differsaEse 2 M awareness 
of c 2 gency fairness among those favorabile to "siis s^^ois, except 
sltit respect to the parent organization ant ^wer^ isass media- 
As luefore, the hl^i utility grosro is igdss assre of "Kie par^xt 
organization — - because of hi ghei* participation levels- ^Sie hard 
pressed citizen who likes the local schools is most aware of the 
mass media, here television and r^dio — and ailsc proE^hly 
because of higher use- 
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^lale 6»l6* {Ton- Awareness of Agency Fairness in Seports to 

Public, by Evaluation of Schools and Perceived Tax 
Burden* ♦ 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


to schools 


Agency 


High 
burden . 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 




+ 1 /^ 


— 




-3% 


television 






-1% 


-Z% 


^dio 


*5% 


— 


-10^ 


-5% 


Sciu3ol board. 


■i-6% 






-xo% 


Par^ts group 


*Xl% 


+ 3 ^ 


-7% 


-v?% 


Citizsas' committee 




+1^ 




-3% 


local teachers 


■¥Z% 




-14^ 




^feool administratio: 


a ,+6j« 


.-3^ 


- 15 ^ 






(N=369 ) 


(N=39l) 


(N=228) 


(N=400) 



* Ceil entries are deviations of the percentage of the subgroup *s 
asaibers -ato respond "don*t Imow” or "doesn*t apply” regarding the 
listed agency's fairness, from the percentage for all sample 
aenbers. For marginal distributions and the questions on which 
tl^se iteas are based, see Tables 3*17 and 6.1. 



Participation 

&>se citizens with favorable opinions are likely to have 
voted in more elections, as shown in Table 6.1?, Part A (**). 

- TSaose i&o see taxes as burdensome are likely to vote less regu«- 
iarly than citizens for whom taxes are not so much of a burden 

(*)- 

$3ms it would appear that the "protest vote” is more oc- 
casioiisl than regular. The larger difference is among these 
unfavorable to the schools, where the protest vote might be 
expected* 

Botda those favorable to the schools and those seeking taxes 
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as less of a burden are more likely to converse with a school 
person* a neighbor, or some other citizen about the schools, as 
shown in Parts B and C (**)«» The perceived burden of taxation 
accounts for somewhat more of this conversational activity than 
favorability toward schools. 

For attendance at a school activity, however, favorability 
is a more importaint factor than perceived tax burden, as shown 
in Part D. 

Looking at Part B (i.e«, considering any aspect of participa- 
tion), favorability also plays a larger part. The high utility 
group (Favorable, Low Burden) dominates participation figures 



Table 6.1?* Participation in School Affairs, by Evaluation of 

Schools and Perceived Tax Burden.* 

Unfavorable to schools Favorable to schools 



Mode of 

participation 

A. Voting in school 
elect5.ons; 

Has not voted 

Voted in few or 
some 

Voted in most 
or all 

B. Conversation with 
school teacher or 
adminis trator 

C. Conversation with 
other citizen 
about schools 

Attendance at 
school activity 

£. At least one of 
B, C, or D above 
(conversation or 
school activity) 



High Low 



burden 


burden 


50^ 








TW 


H 

O 00 


l6% 


z(>% 


29J« 


^yf> 


29^ 


33^ 


50^ 


■55% 



High Low 



burden 


burden 


kz% 


44^ 


11% 


9% 


‘>■7% 

100% 


kf% 


22% 


35^ 


32% 


k2% 


44jb 


5(>% 


■5S% 

(N=228) 


59% 

(N=401) 



(N=369) (N=392) 

* For marginal, distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 4.5» ft.?, 4.8, 4.10 and 6.1. 

Cell entries are percentages mentioning the listed kind of par- 
ticipation. 
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It should be noted that citizens who feel taxes are burden- 
some tend to participate less, except for voting " 

The fact that these relationships are reversed gives greater 
emphasis to the fairly small differences in Part A« What we see 
as a protest vote is more striking in this larger context- It 
also points up a critical difference between formal participa- 
tion (i-e-, voting) of citizens and informal participation (for 
which citizens more favorable to the schools select themselves 
as participants). 

Efficacy of participation is considerably higher among 
citizens who like the local schools and those who see taxes to 
be less of a burden, as shown in Table 6-18, Part A (**)• 

We also see in Part B that neither utility factor affects 
citizen perceptions of potential greater interest in local schools- 



Table 6-l8. Perceived Efficacy and Potential Interest in School 

Affairs, by Evaluation of Schools and Perceived Tax 
Burden-* 



Unfavorable to schools Favorable to schools 



High 

b urde n 

A- Efficacy: 

Low efficacy 73/^ 

High efficacy 2?^ 



Low 


High 


Low 


burden 


burden 


burden 


53% 


50% 


38% 


W 


50% 


62% 


160% 


100^ 


lo5| 



B- Potential interest: 



Nothing could 

increase 

interest 


7^% 


Interest could 
be increased 


26% 

(N=369) 



72% 


72% 


73% 




28% 


27% 


l66% 


TW 


V 


(N=392) 


(N=227) 


(N=i<-01) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are basedj> see Tables 4-1, 4-2, 4-3# ^-9 and 6-1- Cell 

entries are percentages in the listed category. 



P 






CTc^" -— ~ < ~ 
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Role conformance for interest in school activities is not 
much affected by favorability or perceived tax burden, as shown 
in Table 6.19* However, nonconformance is affected* 

Citizens favorable to the schools are more likely to dis- 
regard the role perceived for one, with both taking interest (**)• 
Those unfavorable are more likely to disregard a perceived 
role, with neither taking an interest in school activities (**)• 
The grumblers are least likely to come from families where 
both take an interest in disregard of a role perceived for one 
spouse* 




Table 6*19* Role Conformance for Interest in School Activities, 

by Svaluation of Schools and Perceived Tax Burden** 

Unfavorable to schools Favorable to schools 



Perceived role/ High 

conformance burden 

Spouse (s) take 
interest in confor- 



mance with role(s) 




Spouse without role 
takes interest 


8J< 


Both taL:e interest but 
only one has role 


16J« 


Role perceived, but 
neither takes interest 




No role perceived, not 
married; don’t knew 


O O 
CM O 
H 


<N=369) 



Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 




50% 


5Z% 


xo% 


8% 


li;< 




X8% 


2i;C 




3% 


3% 


. zx% 


ZX% 


X3% 


(N=392) 


(N=228) 


(N=401) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 

items are based, see Tables 4*l4, 4*l6 and 6*1* Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed combination of responses* 
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For interest in school finances, as shown in Table 6*20, 
the picture is somewhat different. Role conformance is greater 
among citizens favorable to the schools (**) and, to a lesser 
extent, those who see taxes as burdensome. 

Those unfavorable are still more likely to disregard a per 
oeived role with neither taking an interest (**)• But now only 
the high utility group members are likely to disregard the role 
seen for one, with both taking an interest. 



Table 6.20. Role Conformance for Interest in School Financial 

Matters, by Evaluation of Schools and Perceived 
Tax Burden.* 



Unfavorable to schools Favorable to schools 



Perceived role/ 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


conformance 


burden 


burden 


burden 


burden 


Spouse(s) take 
interest in confor- 
mance with role 


52^ 




61 ^ 


59% 


Spouse without role 


takes interest 


8^ 


9% 




bf, 


Both take interest 1 
only one has role 


but 

8^ 






10% 


Role perceived, but 


neither takes interest 


1% 




2% 


No roli perceived; i 
mar r i ed ; do n » t know 


lot 




305f 




“TSTjI 


100^ 


100^ 


100^ 




(N=369) 


(N=392) 


(N=228 ) 


(N=401 ) 


* For marginal distributions 


and the questions on which 


these 



items are based, see Tables 4.15 » 4.1? and 6.1. Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed combination of responses. 



S umm.ary 



Our index of utility combines a focus on product quality with 









p f.»»9mm39nmMm. 
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a focus on product cost (evaluation of local schools and per- 
ceived tax burden)* Generally, it does not account for differences 
in opinions and participation as well as does parental status* 

But it does show regular relationships with many variables* And, 
a few behaviors are better accounted for by utility categories* 

High utility citizens have these characteristics: 

They see more benefits from education for the nation, the 
adult, and the child* 0?hey are least likely to see no benefits 
from education* 

They see academic Jsnowledge and basic competences as helpftil 
preparation, and thus as the chief benefits of education* 

They tend to blame the parent and/or the child for non- 
achievement, rather than the schools* 

They take a favorable view of putting more money into educa- 
tion now in order to improve it,s quality* They prefer local and 
national sources for any funds, and tend to dislike state sources* 
They are more likely to be — or to have been — parent 
organization members* 

They have the most direct contact with schools, and they 
make more use of agencies close to the schools (school boards 
and parent organizations)* 

They show the most awareness of agency helpfulness and fair- 
ness* 

They participate more, in conversations and attendance, and 
find participation more efficacious than others* 

They tend to follow role prescriptions for participation, 
and when they do deviate it is often toward greatei^ participation* 
Low utility citizens, who take a dim view of the schools 
and of their taxes, are usually at the other end of the scale on 
the above characteristics* In addition, they have several other 
characteristics of note: 

They make occasional votes of protest — voting being the 
only form of participation on which they are not lowest* 

Triey view favorably the grading of pupils to encotirage com- 
petition and the testing of new teschers on the subject matter 
they will teach* 
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They tend more to blame schools for student nonachievement « 
The “grumblers” CUnfa\»’orable, Low Burden) view the funda- 
mentals as important benefits from education* ©ley see economic 
benefits for the child from eiucation — but not so much for them- 
selves or the nation* 

They are least aware of school board personnel and functions, 
and least likely to see the board as representative- 

They particularly like the proposal to have national 
achievement testing of high school students- 

The “hard-pressed” ( Favorable ^ Hign Burden) see the fewest 
total benefits for adults from education- Eiey also have these 
important characteristics; 

They are least likely to blame the schools for student 
nonachievement * 

They are most likely to see the board as representative, but 
also to see the administration as dominating the board- They see 
the bo^d as a helpful agency in disseminating information to the 
public — but not so helpful in the feedback of informat ion - 

They are most likely to find the mass media useful to them 
for dissemination and feedback, having indirect contacts with 
schools in comparison to the high utility citizens^ direct contact « 
They perceive economic benefits from education, more often 
vote in financial elections, and mors often follow the role pre- 
scription for interest in school finances- 

Finally, there are a few findings that are not related to 
the utility index as a whole, but to one of its two parts; 

Those who have a favorable view of the local schools are more 
likely to take a favorable view of board and parent organization 
personnel and functions* 

Citizens with an unfavorable view of the local schools tend 
to see more unfairness in agency reports about schools — suggest- 
ing that the perceived bias is in favor of the schools - 

Since the utility groups show no difference in their poten- 
tial interest in school affairs, it appears that attempts to 
increase participation will not founder on negative evaluations 
of the schools nor on perceived tax burden- 
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Chapter VTI 

Tn'f l uences of* the Citizen *s Educational Experience 

One factor that seems certain to influence the citizen* s view 
of schools and his relations with them is his own educational 
e^erience. For some, the school years may be the only direct 
contact they have had with schools — local or otherwise. 

He wou3.d expect education to be a highly salient factor if 
only because the questions in our survey dealt with education. 

More education iii 5 )lies greater knowledge of some areas, and thus 
greater likelihood of answering some questions. And more edu- 
cation is accorded a higher status in many eyes. 

A person’s educational experience may differ in countless 
ways. For our analysis, we selected two dimensions, which might 
be called **quantity** and ** quality*’ of education. The first is 
singly the number of years of formal schooling completed. Our 
sample divides fairly equally into three levels: those who com- 

pleted at least one year of college, those who completed only 
hi^ school, and those who did not complete 12 years. 

5Sie **quality” of a person’s education might be evaluated in 
many ways. Me left this up to the respondent, asking. As you 
look back on your own education, how well did school prepare you, 
generally? Do you feel it prepared you very well, well, fairly 
well, not very well, or not well at all?” Those who answered 
"very well” or ”well” were classified as ”high satisfaction” 
respondents, and the remainder (except for a few cases vrho gave 

no irespcnse) as ’’low satisfaction cases. 

In previous work, we studied values and participation levels 
in relation to educational attainment. We found that registered 
voters with more education v?ere slightly more critical of local 
schools, particularly if they were young. 
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Those with more education were more critical of the discre- 
pancy between importance and performance in local schools with 
regard to fundamentals and basic subjects in the curriculum. 

On participation, the more educated felt it more efficacious 
they participated directly in school affairs more often; they 
were more likely to see a role for interest in school activities 
and finances — but not follow it; they perceived more pressure 
to be involved; and they were more communicative. 

In this earlier work, however, we discriminated only between 
those who had completed high, school and those who had not. Here 
we can also distinguish among those who did or did not finish 
high school, and between those who went on to college and those 
who did not. 

Our only previous work on satisfaction with one*s own educa- 
tional experience related responses only to satisfaction with the 
child's experience — among those v/ith a child in public school. 
In this chapter, we shall be looking at an entirely new set of 
relationships . 

We view satisfaction here as primarily a mediator of effects 
due to educational sittainment . We expected some differences in 
the effects of attainment level according to the citizen's satis- 
faction with his own experience. 

But we will also be looking for instances of direct relation- 
ships between satisfaction and citizen values and participation. 

Our two factors, then, yield a six-fold typology, with both 
”low” and ”high” satisfaction citizens at each of three educa- 
tional levels. Although there is some correlation between the 
level attained and satisfaction, it is far from perfect (See 
Chapter V) . 

Before turning to the analyses in this chapter, we shall 
report the demographic characteristics of each group. The com- 
plete profiles are found in Table B.3j Appendix B. 

Low Education, Low Satisfaction . This is the largest of the 
six groups, comprising 24^ of the citizens interviewed. These 
respondents did not complete 12 years of school, and feel that 
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education prepared them "fairly well” at best. 

Characteristically, they are old (46$^ are over 50) 5 tnale 
(545^), of low income (5^5^ earn less than $5j>000 annual3.y), and 
do not have children in the public schools now (62^) . 

This group has the highest proportions of widowed (12^), 
Negro (155^), Democrats (535^), and those engaged in low prestige 
occupations . They most commonly live in rural areas or small 
towns of low growth rate, and disproportionately in Southern or 
Southeastern states . 

High School Graduate, Low Satisfaction . This group, l4^ of 
the total, consists of high school graduates who do not feel that 
their education prepared them very well. 

They are usually female (6l^), young (325^ 30 or under), 

and have children in public school now (54^^). They are most 
likely to be married (9056), and to live in small cities of high 
growth rate. 

This group is generally in the middle range of income and 
occupational prestige. Geographically, it is predominantly 
Midwestern. 

The high incidence of public school parents in this category 
may account for some instances of curvilinearity in the tables 
that follow . 

College, Low Satisfaction . Despite relatively high level 
training, this 105^ of the citizens interviewed consider their 
education as inadequately preparing them.. 

They are predominantly young, male { 59 ^) » and with high in- 
comes (6256 are above $7^000 annually) . But a third are engaged 
in "blue collar” occupations. 

These citizens are least likely to be Democrats (335^) ^ Roman 
Catholics (185^), or to have attended parochial schools (1196). 

A majority have children in public schools now (52^) . They typi- 
cally live in fast-growing urban areas, especially in the West. 

Low Education, High Satisfaction . A comparatively large 
group (2156) of the total), these citizens feel their schooling 
prepared them well even though they did not complete high school. 
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These are older citizens (535^ are over 50) j with low income 
( 355 ^ are under $ 3^000 annually) ^ and typically without children 
in public school now ( 6 l^) . 

They are likely to be Democrats (52^) and blue collar workers 
(only 125^ are professional^ business ^ or managerial). They are 
evenly distributed geographically^ but are least likely to be 
found in suburban areas. 

High School Graduate, High Satisfaction . This 155^ of the 
sample is largely female ( 685 ^) ^ and many have children now in 
public school ( 52 ^). 

Their income level tends to be high^, although their occupa- 
tional level is not. Roman. Catholics (33S^) and Democrats (51?^) 
are relatively common. Typically^ they reside in a slow-growing 
city or suburb of the Northeast. 

Compared to the other High Satisfaction groups^ these citi- 
zens are younger and more likely to have children in public 
school. Thus 5 this- category too may produce curvilinearity in 
relationships where parental status is a dominant factor. 

College 3 High Satisfaction . Comprising 155^ of the citizens 
interviewed j this group is middle-aged^ male (545^)> and over- 
whelmingly white (94yo) . 

They are at the top in occupational prestige and income. A 
third earn more than $ 10^000 annually; 4o^ are professionals. 

And 365 ^ attended private or parochial schools. They are the most 
likely to claim British or Northern European ancestry (77^) . 

They tend to reside in metropolitan areas ^ smd &xe least 
common in the South. The parental role is not particularly domi- 
nant in this group; only 4lJ^ have children in public schools. 

Compared to the other group with college training:, this 
more satisfied group does not differ in level of income. But it 
includes more older citizens ^ whites ^ Democrats^ Roman Catholics^ 
and white collar workers. 

One important correlate of high satisfaction, at every level 
of education, is the proportion of private school attendance 
(private plus parochial). Regardless of the number of years 
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s cho o l ing j tdie High Satisfaction groim ecffisisfestly has a greater 
propartion of Homan Catholics aa^ other re^jamsienfeS Mho attended 
a private school. 




¥hat Education Can ^cspnirollisFi 



Sie higher the level of educaticsi^ the msere Hfeely citizens 
are to najn^ more benefits for the fnam edELcaticHaj as shown 

in T^ie 7-1- There is only a sliest t^sdsEcy for •yie more 
satisfied to name more benefits.. 

Differences in negative responses t® th)ls ^gestion are pri- 
marily among those vith some eoH^^ ed$a^ti<tm- If "^leir educa- 
tion was less satisi'actory^ t^ey are asore litely to make negative 
comments on what edication can acconpUMi for ~^e nation. 

There is a trend toward fewer ^neiajL positive responses 
amsHig those with more education^ re^zdless <of satisfaction (**■) . 
Bowever^ this may reflect the more edueated citizess* ability 
to answer the question. 

More educated citizens are more likely to see acquiring both 
basic skills and social cocpstences as edsa^tiomal benefits for 
tSie nation (**) . Satisfaction irakes little difference on these - 
If they are satisfied with their education* more educa- 
ted citizens tend to see laore bensfils tSaroai^a iincreasing know- 
ledge (**■) • Among ci tlz cns not so satisfied, fei^ school 
graduates are most likely to see ~mls as a benefit (**)- - 

National economic in^iroveaent a-s a benefit is generally 
seen more frequently by the less edut^ed {**}» This trend is 
more evident among those less satisfied. 

But if economic iEgorovement Is sessa f<or the individual rsither 
than, directly for the nation, the picture is diffeirent. Sow itiie 
more educated see economic IrroroveaeDt as a benefit more often 
— especially if satisfied with their ©m edsEcatian (*■)- 

The view that education can iango^e socie"^ as a whole :Is 
more often taken by those with isore eto^tioa (**■)- rela- 

tionship is stronger among those less satisfied wi'^ ■^eir own 
education. 














7-X» Mhat; Sducatlon can Accomplish! for the Nation as a 
Tfiiole, by Extent of and Satisfaction with Own 
Education** 



Low satisfaction High satisfaction 





Less than 


: High 


Some 


Less than High 


Some 


Goals Category 


12 years 


school 


college 


12 years 


school 


coll eg 


S^^tive affect 


8fi 


n 


10% 


7 % 


7% 


5% 


General positive 
affect 


1*6% 


39% 


37% 


44% 


42% 


35% 


Preparation : 
acc[iiring basic 


17^ 


25% 


23% 


16% 


Z6% 


28% 


Pre^rat ion : 
acqaairing social 
competence 


Z5% 


yv% 


41% 


27% 


3(>% 


40% 


Increase knowledge 2?^ 


h0% 


38% 


29% 


y^% 


46% 


laprove nation 
^M>noi&ically 


60% 


50% 


43% 


53% 


53% 


45% 


Iimrove person 
economically 


33% 


46% 


42% 


39 % 


44% 


.49% 


^iprove society 




??2f 






'^yk 


40% 


23^% 


27 ft? 




Z4b% 




'i88% 




(N=36?) 


(N=215)(N=li^6) 


(N=312) 


(N=219)(N=220) 



* For laarginai distributions and the questions on which these 
i^sias are based, see Tables 2*1, 5*1 sind 5 *5* Cell entries are 
psrceaatages givins the listed response* Columns total to more 
tjhgTfs XOO^f because some respondents gave more than one answer* 



Citizens with more education are likely to see more benefits 
for tbe aduXt from education, as shown in Table 7*2* The differ- 
^ce is greater among those less satisfied with their own educa- 
tion* 

It is rather surprising that college trained citizens who are 
more satisfied see fewer benefits than those who are less satis- 
fied- (They also make a few more negative comments* ) 



o 




Citizens with less than a high school education give more 
negative responses to this question, regardless of satisfaction 
(»♦). But this may be an artifact of age — these^^groups con- 



taining older persons who do not see a>iy lilvelihoud of 
educational experiences. 
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Table 7*2. What Education can Accomplish for the Adult as an 
Individual, by Extent of and Satisfaction with Own 
Education.* 



Low satisfaction 



Less than High Some 
Goals Category 12 years school college 



Negative affect 


25^ 


10% 


10? 


General positive 
affect 




10% 


15? 


Preparation: 
acquiring basic 
skills 


12}( 


23% 


24? 


Preparation ; 
acquiring social 
competence 


25% 


35% 


40? 


.Increase knowledge 


Z6% 


38% 


48? 


Improve person 
economically 


(>9% 


68% 


60? 


Improve society 


y% 




10? 


IbBJ 


, 

191? 





(N=367) (N=215)(N=i46) 



High satisfaction 

Less than High Some 
12 years school college 



30? 


16? 


14? 


10? 


13? 


16? 



13? 


23? 


16? 


27? 


37? 


34? 


22? 


42? 


49? 


63? 


59? 


60? 



5 % 6 % ^ 

170 % 1 ^ 6 % 

(N=312) (N=219)(N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2.2, 5* 5* Cell entries are 

percentages giving the listed response. Columns total to more 
than 100^ because some respondents gave more than one answer. 



Citizens more satisfied with own education, regardless of 






ggff;^ 
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level, tend to maike more negative responses about what education 
can accomplish for them as adults* They probably feel they have 
had enough* 

Those with more education are more likely to make a general 
positive response to this question (**)* This tendency contrasts 
with the lesser frequency with which they give general positive 
comments on benefits for the nation* 

Citizens with more education — if they are not satisfied 
with their own education -- are more likely to see acquiring basic 
skills and social competences as educational benefits for the 
adult (*)* However, among those satisfied with their education, 
high school graduates are most likely to see these benefits for 
the adult (**)* 

Increasing knowledge as benefit for the adult is more fre- 
quently seen by those of higher education (**)* 

There is a tendency for those with more education who are less 
satisfied with their own education to see fewer benefits for the 
adult in the economic realm (*)* There is little relationship 
between education and perceptions of economic benefits among 
those satisfied with their own education* 

Among citizens with less than college training, those less 
satisfied are more likely to perceive economic benefits as educa- 
tion's contribution to the adult (**)* They could use such bene- 
fits* 



There is a slight relationship oetween level of education and 
improving society as benefit for the individual, canons those who 
are less satisfied with their own education (**)« 

On benefits for the child from education, the more educated 
see more benefits, as shown in Table 7*3* Among the college 
trained, the more satisfied see more benefits* 

Among less satisfied citizens, the more educated give more 
negative responses to this question of what can be accomplished 
for the child* Level of education makes no difference among the 
satisfied citizens* 

Responses of generally positive benefit are little affected 



o 
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Table 70* Wiat Education can Accomplish for the Child in Public 

School 9 by E»xtent of and Satisfaction with Own 
Education.* 

Low satisfaction Hi^h satisfaction 

Less thcOi High Some Less than High Some 

Goals Category 12 years school college 12 years school college 



Negative affect 


v?% 


20% 


24^ 


21% 


20% 


20% 


General positive 
affect 




15% 


16% 


16% 


12% 


12% 


Preparation : 
acquiring basic 
skills 




5‘^% 


53% 


36% 


53% 


55% 


Preparation : 
acquiring social 
competence 


38^ 


39% 


i^0% 


yi% 


ko% 


l*>i% 


Increase knowledge 
fundamentals 


• 

10S( 


13% 


16% 


10% 


l‘^% 


19% 


Increase knowledge 
academic 


• 

20^ 


28% 


29% 


22% 


26% 


26% 


Increase knowledge 
non-academic 




11% 


11% 


18% 


12% 


19% 


Improve person 
economically 


49^' 


32% 


25% 


4l}< 


32% 


28% 


Improve society 


10)s 


lk% 


15% 


11% 




15% 


“pii 




"2^ 




2>wf> 




(N=36? ) 


(N=215) 


(N=i46) 


“S 

II 


(N=219) 


(N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2. 3. 5*5* Cell entries are 

percentages giving the listed response* Columns total to more 
than 100;^ because some respondents gave more than one answer* 



by either educational level or satisfaction* There is a slight 
interaction, however* More educated citizens give more positive 
respcnses if less satisfied with their own education, while the 
opposite is true among those more satisfied* 
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Citizens with at least a high school education are more 
likely to see the acquisition of basic skills as a benefit for 
the child, regardless of satisfaction with their own education 
(^)* 

Among those satisfied with their education, the more educated 
are more likely to see acquiring social competences as a benefit 
for the child (**). Among those not satisfied, level of education 
makes no difference. 

Citizens less satisfied with their education place more 
value on acquiring social competences — if they have less than 
a high school education. Among the college educated, the more 
satisfied citizens see this as a benefit. 

The more educated citizens tend to see more benefits for the 
child from increased knowledge of fundamentals (**)• This is 
irrespective of satisfaction with their own education. A similar 
evaluation is made of the benefits from increasing academic know- 
ledge. 

Less educated citizens, particularly those dissatisfied with 
their own education, are most likely to mention economic benefits 
for the child (**). 

And, again, there is a slight tendency for the more educated 
citizens to view an improved society as a benefit for the child 
— as they also see it for the nation and the adult (**). 

Teaching and Administration 

Neither educational level nor satisfaction makes much dif- 
ference in evaluations of local teaching and administration, as 
shown in Table 7*^* There is only a slight tendency for the more 
educated to be more critical. 

The most favorable evaluations of both come from the high 
school graduates satisfied with their own education. 
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Table ?.4. 



Perceived Quality of Instruction and Administration 
in Local Public Schools, by Extent of and Satisfaction 
with Own Education.* 



Low satisfaction 



High satisfaction 



Less than High Some Less than High 

12 years school college 12 years school colleg e 



Instruction is 














Very good or 
somewhat good 


84^ 


84^ 


85^ 


85J< 


s>9% 


83^ 


Somewhat bad 
or very bad 


6^ 


9% 


1% 


5% 


(>% 


6% 


Don*t know 


o o 
H o 
H 


7^ 


8f^ 


10% 


Ai 


11% 


~rm 


100^ 


100^ 


i6o? 


100% 


Local public 
schools are run 












Very well or 
somewhat well 


85J« 


82J« 


84J< 


85^ 


86^ 


80% 


Somewhat poorly 
or very poorly 6% 


9^ 


1% 


8^ 


1% 


9% 


Don*t know 


5| 

looi? 


9% 


9| 

100^ 


7| 


u 


11% 


“T3o? 


loojS 


ido% 


ldo% 




(N=36?) 


(S=215) 


(N=i46) 


(N=312) 


(N=219) 


(H*220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2»7» 2.8, 5*1 5*5* Cell entries 

are percentages giving the listed response. 
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Reaction to Innovations 

More educated citizens are likely to make more evaluations of 
iiinovations, as shown in Table 7.5» section on “overall 

evaluations” (**)• They also give more favorable responses to 
innovations (**). And, if they are dissatisfied with their own 
education, they make more negative comments on innovations (*)• 
Sat3 sf action affects favorable evaluations , overall , only 
among citizens with some college training. 
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Table 7 . 5 . Evaluations of Innovations in Local Public Schools, 
by Extent of and Satisfaction with Own Education** 



Area of innova- 
tion and Direc- 
tion of 
evaluation 



Low satisfaction 



High satisfaction 



Less than High Some Less than High Some 

12 years school college 12 years school college 



Administration ; 

favorable 

unfavorable 

Facilities; 

favorable 

iinfavorable 

Teaching ; 

favorable 

unfavorable 

Academic : 

favorable 

unfavorable 

Non-academic : 

favorable 

iinfavorable 

Community relations; 

favorable 

unfavorable 



Overall evaluations; 
None 

favorable 

unfavorable 



2 ? 

7^ 


5? 

6 ^ 


3% 

(>% 


(>% 


9 f> 


7? 


lljS 

6^ 




n 


6 ^ 

6 % 


i^e 


7 % 


lOfi 

3 $ 




9^ 

3 % 


13 ^ 

25 S 


225t 

5% 


yz% 

9 % 




Z!*^ 

3 % 


II 


6% 

6% 


8 ? 


5 % 


z% 

5% 


2f 

TO 




3 i 

zf, 


li 

112^ 


ii 

1215^ 


57| 

30 ^ 

19^ 

TO 


^zf 

kzf 

zki 


-4l 


5>i% 

Ji.% 

zz% 

107 ? 


zhi 

“Tf5? 



7i 

6^ 



7% 

7% 



\Z% 

3% 






‘I 

2? 



if 

rm 



35 f 
5W 
zif 
ii3? 

(N=36?) (N=215) (N=146) (N=312) (N=219) (N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2*9 1 5*1 5* 5* Cell entries ar 
percentages giving the listed response* Columns total to more 
than 100^ because some respondents gave more than one answer* 

*♦ Less than 0*5^* 
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5Sie focus of the negative criticisms among the more educated 
is on academic innovations and new facilities (**) • Academic 
innovations, however, are also the focus of favorable evaluations 
aiBO Ttg the more educated (**)• 

It spears that the more educated simply concern themselves 
with the curriculum more than the less educated- 

innovations in facilities are viewed favorably most often by 
high school graduates dissatisfied with their own education (**)• 
They may see such innovations as providing opportunities they 
missed* 

Favorable reactions to teaching innovations increase with 
l^th level of education (**) and satisfaction- 

Pride in Local Schools 

Eie morve educated tend to find more aspects of the local 
schools in which to take pride, as shown in O^ble 7-6- And, 
restricting our examination to those who do take some pride, the 
more educated are somewhat more likely to find specific soTirces 
of pride - 

Bie dissatisfied and the less educated are more likely to 
take pride in the schools in general (*), rather than in a speci- 
fic a^ect- 

school graduates show a small, but consistent, tendency 
to take less pride in the administration- More satisfied citi- 
zens show a slight tendency toward greater pride in the adminis- 
tration- 

school graduates are also least likely to take pride in 
school facilities. We also see that less satisfied citizens are 
more 1, ik el y to take pride in facilities- 

Citizens with less than a high school education are the 
least likely to take pride in teaching — perhaps because they 
take less pride in anything. The more satisfied tend to take more 
pride in ,teachi33g (*)- 

Among satisfiea citizens, pride in academic content increases 




15 ^ 



with educational level (**)• Among dissatisfied citizens, the 
same trend is foiind, hut high school graduates show the most 
pride (**)• 

Pride in students increases with educational level (■**)• 
Among more educated citizens, it also increases with satisfaction- 



Table ?.6. Aspects of Local Public Schools in which Pride is 
Taken, by Extent of and Satisfaction with Own 
Education** 

Low satisfaction High satisfaction 



Aspect of Less than High 

Schools 12 years school 


Some 

college 


Less than High Some 
12 years school college 


Schools in general 


ZZ% 


19f 


19f 


zo% 


Vvf, 


18^ 


Admini stration 


lOjK 


9% 


lOf 


1Z% 


9f 


l‘^f 


Facilities 


zz% 


zof 


zwf> 


Zlf 


l6f 


I8f 


mm 




Z6f 


zs% 


Z6!S 


3Zf 


Z9f 


Academic content 


Ilf 


25f 


Z3f 


9% 


I8f 


Z3f 


Non-academic 

content 


6f 


7% 


7 % 


5% 


8f 


6f 


Students 


8f 


7% 


IZf 




izf 


l5f 


Community relations 






3% 




l^f 


5f 


No pride in any 
aspect of schools 


??? 


31| 




Ilf 




Z6% 




139^ 


ikb^ 




iMf 




l^^f 


{K= 36 ?) 


(N=215) 


(N=lif6) 


(N=312) 


(N=2X9) 


(N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 

items are based, see Tables 2*10, 5*1 and 5*5* Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed response* 
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Nonachievement by Students 

Citizens with more education identify more students as not 
getting enough out of school, as shown in Table 7* 7* Perhaps for 
this reason, all identifications increase with level of educa- 
tion (**)• 

Among the more educated citizens, those satisfied with their 
own education are mors likely to see the culturally deprived as 
not getting enough out of school (*)• 



Table 7* 7* Types of Children Perceived as Not Getting Enough out 
of School, by Eztent of and Satisfaction with Own 
Education** 

Low satisfaction High satisfaction 

Less than High Some Less than High Some 



Type of child 12 


years 


school 


college 


12 years 


school college 


None ; don * t know ; 
no identifica- 
tion** 


52J« 


38% 


37% 


55% 


42^ 


35% 


General 

identifications 


35% 


53% 


52% 


33% 


44^ 


52% 


Culturally deprived^^ 


18% 


16 % 


Zl% 


l6% 


21% 


2k% 






ii6? 




107% 


IXljS 


(N=36?) 


(N=215) 


(N=i46) 


(N=312) 


(N=219) 


(N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2*11, 2*12, 5-1 and 5- 5- Cell entries 
are percentages mentioning the listed type of child* Columns 
total to more than 100^ because some respondents mentioned more 
than one type of child* 

** Includes respondents who perceived that some children were not 
getting enough out of school, but who did not identify except to 
assign fault for this problem* See Table 7*8* 



The more eduvcated citizens are more likely to blame someone 
for student ncnachievemsnt, as shown in Table 7*8 {**)* Siey tend 



o 
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to blame parents and schools more often than the less educated 
citizens do (**)• The latter tend more toward blaming the child- 
But the high school graduates, who are most likely to have a child 
in public school now, are most likely to blame the child- 

Among citizens with a high school education or less, the 
less satisfied blame the schools more often- 



Table 7* 8- Perceived Source of Fault ror Non-Achievement, by 
Extent of and Satisfaction with Own Education-* 



Low satisfaction 

Less than High Some 
Source of fault 12 years school college 



No fault mentioned 
Parents at fault 
Child at fault 
School at fault 



20^' 

y)% 

_ 12 | 

in? 



30? 

28? 

-M 

(N=367) (N=215) (N=x46) 



32? 

33? 



la? 



High satisf 






Less than High Some 
12 years school college 



4lJ^ 






nt^ 

o» 



34? 

25? 

41? 






26? 

38? 

37? 



5i££L 



128^ 

(H=312) (H=a9) (5=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2-13 » 5*1 and 5*5* Cell entries are 
percentages mentioning that the fault for non-achievesent was due 
to the listed source- Columns total to more than 100^ because 
some respondents mentioned more than one source of fault - 



Standards and Finances 



Looking at opinions on national educational standards, in 
Table 7*9» we see that the more educated citizens uniformly take 
a less favorable view of all t'nree proposals (**)- 

In several instances, high school graduates take the most 
favorable view of testing proposals- But this may be accounted 
for by the smaller proportion of those with no opinion — compared 
to the lowest educational level- 
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&liLe ?*9. Opinions on National SjagatioTgl StazDs^ras, tj Srtent 
of and Satisfaction ni'^ Oxn S^saslan ^ ^ 

Low sati^rfaction 

Emotion to Less than Si^ Scms Likss ^ess Hi^ Saae 

^®o^o^^__fop 12 years sohool X2 s^iool college 

A* National curriciilnm standards: 



^Tor^le 

«^ifa7Grable 


IS 


72$ 

27$ 




77$ 71$ 


65$ 

-* mmmrn 


Don't know 








10^ 


"Tcil 



B» National testing of high 
school students: 



PkTorable 

Ifofavorable 


H 00 


67$ 77$ 

17$ 21$ 


aIJ^ 

11# 


65$ 


76$ 

19$ 


Don't know 




•tM ~iM 


§# 




tM 




Ido): 



C* national testing of d^entas^ 
school students: 



Favorable 

Ihifavorable 


75? 

18? 


73? 

26? 


6^ 

33# 


16$ 76$ 

20Jt 


66$ 

31$ 


Don't know 


“17^ 






^ 2J! 

iQo? 






'1^ 


laojt 




(»=364) 


{H=213) 


CN=1^) 


VS=^) (!&=2L7) (S=S20) 



# iryaygln^T distributions and the gusstioiBS on. i^ich. these 

it«iis are based, see !Eables 2*15» 2-l6, 2«3.7» 5-1 smi. 5-5- Cell 
entries are percentages giTing the listed r^^onse- 



Grading pupils to encourage cos^tltiOD. is most often seen as 
io^rtant hST the less educated C**} and mssre satisfi^ I*')* 
as shovn in Dkble 7*10, Part A* 

In Part B, we see that hi^ schi^l gradisstes isost stronglj 
faTor the testing of new teachers on ^is ^ 2 Bject isatter to be 
taa^t (**)• 
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feKLe 7-10- Opinions on Grading and Testing, by Extent of and 

Satisfaction with Own Education.* 



A- 



Low satisfaction 
Less than High Some 



High satisfaction 
Less than High Some 



12 years school college 12 years school college 



Im^rtance of grading 
pimils to encourage 
competition : 



Yery important 


60^ 


51J« 


37% 


70? 


57? 


40? 


isz^rtant or 
less 


370 


^90 


6Z% 


29? 


41? 


59? 


lbn>t know 






3.% 


1? 




1? 




imfS 


ibdil 


106? 


100? 


o 

o 

H 



Heaction to testing new 
teachers on subject 
ssatter they will teach: 



I 



favorable 77% 


80? 


73? 


76? 


83? 


74? 




Sonei^zat favor- 
able or less 20^ 


19? 


25? 


20? 


16? 


25? 


M 


llbn*t know 3% 


3-% 


,2? 


4? 


1? 


1? 




“TSo? 


100^ 


100? 


i66? 


lo6? 


O 

O 

H 




(N=366) 


(N=215) 


(n=i46) 


(N=312 ) 


(N=219) 


(N=220) 





• Bor laarginsO. distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2 .14, 2.18 , 5*1 and 5* 5* Cell entries 
are percentages giving the listed response. 

Less than 0- 



Steaing now to educational financing, we see in Part A of 
^fehle 7-11 that the less educated citizens take the most favor- 
able view of the national government placing more money in the 
local stools* hands (**)• 

®oweve7r, the more educated are somewhat more favorable toward 
the ias^Festment of more money than now needed to stimulate educa- 
tional groTffth (see Part B). 



o 
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Table ?.ll. Opinions on Educational Financing, by Extent of and 

Satisfaction with Own Education** 

Low satisfaction High satisfaction 

Less than High Some Less than High Some 

12 years school college 12 years school college 

A* Reaction to national 
government ftinds for 
local sohools: 



Favorable 

Unfavorable 


77? 

17? 


78? 

19? 


56? 

41? 


80? 

17? 


74? 

22? 


36? 


Don’t Icnow 


6? 

10^ 


_2| 

T5o? 


2? 

100? 


?? 

100? 


¥ 


1? 

100? 


Reaction to investing 
more money than needed 
now to stimulate educa- 
tional growth: 












Favorable 

Unfavorable 


66? 

24? 


72? 

25? 


72? 

25? 


72? 

22? 


75? 

23? 


73? 

26? 


Don’t lojow 


10? 


?? 


2? 




2? 


1? 




lOOjS 


100? 


Too% 


100? 


io6? 


1(50? 


Preferred source for 
additional funds for 
public schools:** 












Local 

State 

National 


45? 

57? 

29? 


45? 

66? 

24? 


62? 

54? 

28? 


^^5? 

66? 

25? 


52? 

64? 

25? 


Pi 

63? 

21? 


Don’t know 


11? . 
l42jK 


4? 

T55? 


4? 

-Tim 


6? 

“l42? 


?? 

Tim 


3? 

Tm 




(N=367) (N=215) 


(N=i46) 


(N=312 ) 


(N=219 ) 


(N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 2*19» 2*20, 2*21, 5*1 and 5* 5* Cell 
entries are percentages giving the listed response* 

** Columns total to more than lOOJ^ because some respondents 
named more than one preferred sotiroe* 



More educated citizens have a higher preference for local 
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sources also, as seen in Part C (^*)* With regard to state and 
national soiirces, preferences are not so regular - 

State funds are preferred by high school graduates less 
satisfied with their own education, but otherwise by those more 
satisfied (**)• On the other hand, less satisfied citizens pre- 
fer national sources — except among high school graduates (*)• 
The less educated have fewer opinions on all financial 
proposals* 



Mediating Agencies 

In Table 7*12, there is again a tendency for the more edu- 
cated to make some evaluation, here of local school board 
characteristics (**)• In several instances, high school graduates 
are less likely to make evaluations than those who did not finish 
high school (even though public school parents, with their greater 
participation, are most frequent among high school graduates)* 

Part A shows that more educated citizens tend to make more 
negative comments on both board personnel and functions — par- 
ticularly personnel (**)• However, we see that the more educated 
also take more favorable views of personnel (*)• With regard to 
board functions, the more educated are more favorable if dis- 
satisfied with their own education but less favorable if satis- 
fied. 

Among satisfied citizens, educational attainment makes very 
little difference in perceptions of board representativeness (see 
Part B). But among the dissatisfied, both favorable and unfavor- 
able views increase with more education — due, undoubtedly, to 
the differences in evaluations made (**)• The trend toward 
unfavorable views is stronger* 

Generally, citizens satisfied with their own education see 
board members as more representative (**)• 

More educated citizens more often see the administration as 
dominating policy making (see Part C), while less educated citi- 
zens see the board as dominant more often (**)* Satisfaction 
makes no difference. 
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Table 7*12* Opinions of Local School Board, by Extent of and 

Satisfaction with Own Education.* 

Low satisfaction Eigh sati sfaction 



Less than High Some Less than High Some 

12 years school college 12 years school college 



A. 



B. 



Evaluation of 

Negative to 
Personnel 
Negative to 
Function 
Neutral 

description 
Favorable to 
personnel 
Favorable to 
function 
Dor^t know 



board;** 




7/% 


9^ 






26 % 


15^ 


15% 


19!i 


19^ 

37^ 

112^ 


ZZf, 

koi 



Perceived representativeness : 

Very or somewhat 
representative 
Not very or not 
at all repre- 

sentative 11^ loj 

Don’t know 35% 

100 ^ 10 ^ 



X5% 


7% 


13^ 


10% 


15^ 


17% 


215^ 


16 JS 


z(>% 

"Tit? 


23^ 

_J8| 

liijl 




57% 


^yk 

zjf> 


l>i% 

29% 

100% 



7% 


14? 


^% 


11? 


'nS 


18? 


215^ 


26? 


zz% 


21? 

25? 


5^% 


59? 


11% 

100? 


Iff 

106? 



C. Dominant element in policy-making: 



School board 
dominates 


32? 


27? 


27? 


35? 


27? 


25? 


Administration 
dominates 
About even 


31? 

10? 


37? 

9? 


if2? 

11? 


31? 


37? 

14? 


41? 

11? 


Don’t know 


27% 

“TSsf 


27? 

l5^ 


20? 

100? 


24% 

106? 


22% 

100? 


10^ 




(N=367) 


(N=215) 


(N=l43) 


CM 


(N=219) 


(N=220 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 3*1, 3*2, 3*3» 3*^» 5*1 and 5*5* 
Cell entries are percentages giving the listed response. 



** Coliamns total to more than 100^ because some respondents 
evaluated more than one aspect of the school board. 






Local parent organization characteristics are most often 
evaluated by the more educated, as shown in Table 7*13 (*)• 

While the more educated took a dimmer view of board personnel 
than fimctions, here we see in Part A that they are more likely 
to take a negative view of parent organization functions than of 
personnel. The relationship is strongest among those dissatis- 
fied with their own education. 

Educational level makes little difference with respect to 
favorable evaluations of personnel. However, for functions, citi- 
zens with less education who are satisfied tend to be more 
favorable. 

No matter what the degree of satisfaction, more educated 
citizens tend to see the parents as the dominant element (**) 

— if there is one (see Part B). 

Among satisfied citizens, the less educated are more likely 
to see no element as dominating (**). 

Current or past membership in a parent organization increases 
regularly with educational attainment (**). And, among college 
trained citizens', the less satisfied show more membership (see 
Part C). The more membership with more education may account 
for the views seen in Part A. 

Given the greater proportion of public school parents among 
the high school graduates, their relative lack of membership is 
worthy of note. In our previous work, we found some reluctance 
among the less educated to participate in parent organizations. 

Less educated citizens find television and radio more useful 
as ways of finding out about the schools, as shown in Table 
7*1^* High school graduates are most likely to find newspapers 
useful. 

Uniformly, citizens more satisfied with their own education 
find all of the mass media more useful than those less satisfied. 

The school board is seen as least useful for dissemination 
by high school graduates, among those dissatisfied with their 
education. Among those satisfied, it is seen as least useful by 
the college trained. 
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Table 7«13« Opinions of Local Parents Group, by Extent of and 

Satisfaction with Own Education.* 

Low satisfaction High satisfaction 

Less than High Some Less than High Some 

12 years school college 12 years school college 

A. Evaluation of parents group:** 



Negative to 
personnel 


5% 


1% 


X0% 


5% 


6% 


105? 


Negative to 
function 




\z% 


zx% 


7% 


X3% 


165 * 


Neutral 

description 


10^ 




xx% 


11/* 


85* 


145* 


Favorable to 
personnel 


15^ 


14J« 


16 ^ 


175 * 


145* 


165 * 


Favorable to 
function 


34^ 


3Z% 


34 ^ 


375* 


335* 


275 * 


Don*t know 


_ 4 || 


36^ 


32| 

124? 


IP^ 


405* 

114^ 


34 ^ 

1175 * 


Dominant element in group: 










Parents dominate 9^ 


14J« 


17? 


5% 


125 * 


195 * 


School persons 
dominate 


4 ^ 




5? 


6J* 


65* 


65* 


Neither 

dominates 


44J« 


43 ^ 


44? 


475 * 


445 * 


355* 


Don*t know 


435^ 




34? 

100? 


425* 


38;* 


405* 






xob^ 


1065 I 


lodj* 


Current or past 












membership in 
parents group: 


a 

zzf> 


35 ^ 


49 ? 


23 ^ 


36% 


415 * 


(N= 36 ?) 


(N=214) 


(N=l46) 


(N=312) 


(s=219) 


(N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 3*8, 3*9t 3*10» 3*Ht 5*1 5*5* 

Cell entries are percentages giving the listed response* 

** Columns total to more than 100^ because some respondents 
evaluated more than one aspect of parents group. 
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Table 7«l4« Perceived Helpfialness of Agencies in Disseminating 

Info 2 *mation about Schools to Public, by Extent of 
and Satisfaction with Own Education** 

Low satisfaction High satisfaction 

Less than High Some Less than High Some 



Agency 


12 years 


school college 


12 years 


school 


college 


Newspapers 




+2J? 


-10^ 


+25? 


+95? 




Television 


— 




-15^ 


+85? 


+65? 


- 5 % 


Radio 


+25? 




-11^ 


+75? 


* 5 % 


- 5 % 


School board 


+1^ 




+25? 


+3,« 


+35? 




Parents group 


— 


+1^ 




+25? 


+55? 


- 3 % 


Citizens* committee -1^ 


+15? 


+25? 


-35? 


— 




Local teachers 




+15? 


+65? 


+35? 


+3^ 


^ 3 % 


School administration — 


-35? 


+75? 


+45? 


+75? 






(N=356) 


(N=209) 


(N=l43) 


(It= 30 l) 


(N=2U) 


ON 



* Cell entries are deviations of the percentage of the subgroup’s 
members who see the listed agency as "very helpful" or "helpful" 
in disseminating ini'ormation, from the percentage for all sample 
members* For marginal distributions and the questions on which 
these items are based, see Tables 3-15. 5-1 and 5-5- 



High school graduates, regardless of satisfaction with their 
own education, take the most favorable view of parent organiza- 
tions as a means of disseminating information* The college 
educated take the least favorable view, also regardless of 
satisfaction* 

We should note that the college educated are more likely to 
be — or to have been «— members uf these organizations* But 
there are more current parents of public school ciilldT*en who are 
high school graduates* So the latter find them currently more 
useful, despite proportionately less membership overall* 

Favorable views of citizens’ committees increase with educa- 
tional attainment, and somewhat more among those more satisfied 
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wl'tii ■fcheir oun education* (The differences are rela^i^ely large 
in the latter case, given the small number of citizens who nave 
any f'sniliarity with citizens* committees*/ 

P 3 Teferences for direct contact with school people increa^^e 
with educational level among those dissatisfied, with their own 
education, hut not among the satisfied citizens* 

Hith one exception, all the mass media are seen as more 
helpful for the feedback of information to the schools by less 
educated citizens, as shown in Table 7* 15* exception is the 

dl^atisfied high school graduate group, who are more likely to 
see newspapers as helpful than do citizens who did not finish 

hj g^ school* 



Ifebls 7*15* Perceived Helpfulness of Mediating Ag^cy in Feed- 
back of Information to Schools from Public, by 
Extent of and Satisfaction with Own Education* 



Low satisfaction High sat isfaction 



Mediating 

ag^cy 


Less than High Some 
12 years school college 


Less than 
12 years 


High 

school 


Some 

college 


New^s^ers 




+6^ 


1 

H 


+9Jt 


— 




Television 




mmmrA 


-10% 


+ 7 % 


+ 3 % 




Hadio 






-1Z% 


*10% 


*1% 




School board 


mmtrjm 


-vf. 




* 3 % 


* 2 % 




Parents group 


-2^ 


— 


* 3 % 


*1% 


*X% 


+5^ 


Citizens* committee . -1^ 




■^5% 


- 3 % 


— 


+5^ 






(Ns21l) 


(N=14-2) 




(N^213) 


(N=219) 



♦ Cell entries are deviations of the percentage o* ® 

aeabers who see the listed agency as **very helpfi^ or • *.elpf^ 
in feedback of information, from the pex-csntage for all sai^xe 
aethers- For marginal distributions and the questions on 
these items are based, see Tables 3*16, 5*1 5*5* 



As with dissemination, all the mass media are judged more use- 
ful for feedback by those more satisfied with their own education* 
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Among dissatisfied citizens, college trained persons see the 
school hoard as most useful for feedback. 

Both educational attainment and satisfaction bring small in- 
creases in the perceived helpfulness of parent organizations 
for feedback. 

Educational attainment, but not satisfaction, is related to 
views that citizens* committees are useful for feedback. There is 
no difference according to satisfaction — whereas there is for 
dissemination. 

We see in Table ?*l6 that there are few large differences 
hy educational attainment or satisfaction in perceptions of 
agency fairness. 

Dissatisfied citizens with college training do find relatively 
high amounts of unfairness in newspapers, however. 



Table 7*l6. Perceived Unfairness of Agency Reports to Public 

about Schools by Extent of and Satisfaction with 
Own Education.* 



Low satisfaction High satisfaction 





Less than High 


Some 


Less than High 


Some 


Agency 


12 years 


school 


college 


12 years 


school 


college 


Newspapers 


-ije 


— 


+6^ 




4-2^^ 


— 


Television 


-z% 


+1^ 




+1^ 


— 




Radio 


— 


+1^ 


— 


-x% 


*z% 


-1^ 


School board 




+3^ 




-1% 


-iX 


— 


Parents group 


-z% 




4-3^ 




-IX 


4-2^^ 


Citizens* committee -1^ 


-x% 


+2^ 




— 


4*1^ 


Local teachers 


-k% 


+3J< 




-z% 


4-2^ 


— 


School administration-l^ 




4-4^ 


-z% 


4-25^ 


CM 

4- 




(N=366) 


(N=2X3) 


(N=l45) 




(N=218) 


(N=219) 



* Cell entries are deviations of the percentage of the subgroup *s 
members who see the listed agency as "not very fair" or "not fair 
at all" in its reports to the public, from the percentage for all 
sample members^' For marginal distributions and the questions on 
which these items are based, see Tables 3 * 17 » 5*1 and 5 * 5 * 
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Generally, those with more education see more unfairness in 
agency reports, particularly if they are less satisfied with 
their own education* This reaction could be viewed the other 
way: Citizens dissatisfied with their own education find more 

unfairness in agency reports about schools, particu l a r ly if chey 
are more educated. 

Less educated citizens are most often unaware of the helpful- 
ness of agencies for dissemination of information, as shown in 
Table 7*17« 

High school graduates, rather than the college trained, are 
most aware of the mass media as helpful* For the other agencies, 
the college trained are most aware* 



Table 7 *17 






Non-Awareness of Agencies for Disseminating 
Information about Schools, by Extent of and 
Satisfaction with Own Education** 



Low satisfaction 



High satisfaction 





Less than High 


Some 


Less than High 


Some 


Agency 


12 years 


school college 


12 years 


school 


college 


Newspapers 




- 3 % 


H 

1 


— 




- 3 % 


Television 




-5% 


-4^ 


— 


— 




Radio 


+1^ 


-5% 


+35« 


•¥Z$ 






School board 


+1^ 




W 


+3^ 




-1% 


Parents group 






-7% 


+5^ 


- 3 % 


-5% 


Citizens’ committee + 3 % 


- 1 % 






-2^ 




Local teachers 


— 


-5% 


-\z% 




-1^ 




School administration — 


.6% 


-\z% 




- 3 % 


-85^ 




(N= 366 ) 


(N=213) 


(N=l45) 


(N=3ll) 


(N=2l8) 


(N=219) 



* Cell entries are deviations of ^he percentage of the subgroup’s 
members who respond “don’t know” or “doesn’t apply” regarding the 
listed agency’s helpfulness in disseminating information, from the 

percentage for all sample members* For msirginal distributions 
the questions on which these items are based, see Tables 3* 15* 5*1 
and 5*5* 
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For the feedback of information to the schools, less educated 
citizens are again least aware of the helpfulness of the mediat- 
ing agencies, as shown in Table 7*18* 

The more educated citizens are here more generally knoid.edge- 
able than they were for dissemination. Only on radio — and news- 
papers, among the dissatisfied — do they yield to hi^ school 
graduates. 

There is greater awareness of the mass media for feedback 
among more satisfied citizens with a high school education or 
less. 



Table 7*18* Non- Awareness of Mediating Agencies for Feedback 

of Information to Schools, by Extent of and Satis- 
faction with Own Education.* 

Low satisfaction High satisfaction 



Mediating 

agency 


Less than High 
12 years school 


Newspapers 


+5)< 


-8X 


Television 


+2J< 


-8% 


Radio 




-10% 


School board 


+2^ 


-5% 


Parents group 


+3^ 


.6% 


Citizens' committee +1^ 


-z% 




(N=350) 


(N=21l) 



Some Less than High Some 



college 


12 years 


school college 


-7% 


-2^ 


~^% 


-9% 


-11% 


-2JC 


-k% 




-z% 




-6% 




-7% 


+15^ 


-h% 




-8% 


+3^ 


-k% 


- 5 % 


- 5 % 


+5^ 


-k% 


- 7 ^ 


(N=l42) 


(N=303) 


(H=213) 


(N=219) 



* Cell entries are deviations of the percentage of the subgroup's 
members who respond ”don*t know” or "doesn't apply" regarding the 
listed agency's helpfulness in feedback of information. For 
marginal distributions and the questions on “sdiich these items are 
based, see Tables 3*16, 5*1 and 5*5* 



In Table 7'>19t we see that awareness of fairness — or bias 
— in agency reports tends to go with more education. Exceptions 
occur for radio and television, the latter only among the satisfied. 
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^OBS citizens Kith less then a sehool edErsstion, there 

is Bsare sensitivity to fairness ^tisflea (ercept for 

ranio}* Ihis also holds pretty k sH for the ©oil^ge trained, 
(erceptions are television and ci tizen s^ - 

isLong high school graduates, citl^ns less with 

■^eir own education sees to be nore asar e of fairness of 
agency reports about schools- Iheie are t®o esc^tions here also, 
teievisioa and citizen\s’ cosnittee- 



^le 7-19 



Hbn— Aiiareness of igsncy r^iiCE^ss in Sssor&s to Public, 
by Ertent of fetisfacti«m Oan Education-* 



Low satisfaction 



Ifls^ 5agfef gf action 
Irifigh Some 



Agency 


iz years 


school 


obU^^ 


12 


school college 


Newspapers 


*?f 








-2# 


^6% 


Sslevision 


+3% 


•3-2# 




-5? 




*2% 


Bacio 


-i-% 


-2? 






•2% 




School board 


■i-7% 


-7# 








-5% 


Parents group 


+6JJ 




-3aj6 




-3% 




Citizens' cossittee 


•3*1^ 






-1% 


-7% 


Local teachers 


+1^ 


-10^ 


-17% 




-8# 


-9% 


School 

administration +3^» 


-10^ 


-17$ 






-6X 




iS=366) 


(1=213) 


{S=X^} 


(®=3E3.) 


(1S=2I3) 


(N=219) 



♦ Cell entries are deviations of the percesitag i e of the sul^roiro*s 
neabers idio respond "don't fesow® or ^^ly* r^arding: the 

listed agency's fairness, fros the psreesn^^ for ail ^n^le 
steadjers- For marginal distribations a n d the ®i^stio 2 :^ on idiich 
these items are based, see l^les 3-17. 5-1 5-5- 
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Participation 

Participation in school affairs generally increases with more 
eiscation, as shown in Table 7 ‘SO* This is true for voting, con- 
v<er^.tions, and attendance at some school activity (♦♦)• 

Sbr voting (see Part A) , the college trained citizens more 
^tisfled with their own education tend to vote more frequently 
than dissatisfied* 

Pbr conversations (Parts B and C), satisfaction makes little 
difTeraace itself or in mediating the effect of educational 
level - 

Pbr activity attendance (Part D), satisfaction increases 
att^sdance only among those with less than a high school educa- 
tion (*)• school graduates and college trained citizens 

att^^ activities more often if they are dissatisfied with their 
own Vacation* 

Part S sTEBEiiarizes the participation reports for conversations 
and attendance, and shows the strong effect of educational level 
on these participation modes (**)• 

IBore educated citizens ao^e much more likely to see some effi- 
cacy in participation, as shown in Table 7*21, Part A (**)• 

Aaong the less educated, more satisfaction with their own educsi- 
tion is slightly related to higher efficacy* 

3ot^ educational attainment and satisfaction are related to 
pot^stial interest in school affairs (see Part B). The more 
educated the less satisfied citizens are more likely to think 
their level of interest could be raised (**)* 

Only two trends of note are found on role conformance for 
interest in school activities, as shown in Table 7*22* 

Sie less educated citizens are more likely not to see a role 
prescription for interest, particularly the less satisfied of 
Idaem (*•)• 

Sae tendenoy for both members of a family to take an interest 
when tdie 2 K>le is seen only for one occurs more among high school 
graduates and college trained (**)* 
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Table 7 *20* Participation in School Affairs, by Extent of and 

Satisfaction with Own Education.* 



Low satisfaction High satisfaction 

Mode of Less than High Some Less than High Some 

participation 12 years school college 12 years school college 



A. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



S. 



Voting in school, 
elections : 



Has not voted 58^ 


47? 


44? 


54? 


^ 7 % 


36? 


Voted in few 

or some 10^ 


13? 


6? 


13? 


9 % 


6? 


Voted in most 

or all 32JS 

"loo? 


40? 

100? 


100? 


33? 

100? 


100? 


H 

0 

0 00 


Conversation 
with school 












teacher or 
administrator l 6 % 


27? 


41? 


13? 


26? 


41? 


Conversation 
with other 
citizen about 
schools 17^ 


43? 


50? 


20? 


40? 


54? 


Attendance at 
school acti-»rity 255^ 


48? 


55? 


32? 


43? 


49? 


At least one of 
B, C, or D above 












(conversation or 
school actJivity) 


69? 


76? 


45? 


63? 


75? 


(N=367) 


(H=215) 


(N=146) 


(N=312) 


(N=219) 


(N=220) 



♦ For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables ^*5» ^*7» ^*10, 5*1 a,nd 

5.5. Cell entries are percentages mentioning the listed kind 

of participation. 
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Table 7>>21. Perceived Efficacy and Potential Interest in School 

Affairs by Extent of and Satisfaction with Own 
Education-* 



Low satisfaction H igh satisfaction 



Less than High 


Some 


Less than High 


Some 


12 years 


school 


college 


12 years 


school college 


Efficacy: 












Low efficacy 71^ 


5¥ 




68 # 


46? 


30 ? 


High efficacy 29% 




lyk 




-5>? 


70S 


100% 


100^ 


100^ 


lOOjf 


100 ? 


Potential Interest: 












Nothing could 
increase 

interest ?6% 


69^ 


6 l< 


81 ?' 


78? 


67 ? 


Interest could 
be increased 24# 


31^ 




19 ? 


22? 

160 ? 


??s 


i00J5 


“IW 


100 ^ 




100 ? 


(N=366) 


(N=215) 


(N=li^ 6 ) 


(N=312) 


(N=219) 


(N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 4.1, 4*2, 4-3t 5*1 and 5*5* Cell 
entries are percentages in the listed category. 
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Table 7.22. Role Conformance for Interest in School Activities, 

by Extent of and Satisfaction with Own Education.* 

Low satisfaction High satisfaction 

Perceived role/ Less than High Some Less than High Some 

conformance 12 years school college 12 years school college 



Spouse(s) take 
interest in 
conformance 



with role(s) 


46^ 


50% 


w 


51% 


50% 


47^' 


Spouse without role 
takes interest 


9% 


9% 


8 % 


11 % 


8 % 


8^ 


Both take interest 
but only one has 
role 


13% 


zy% 


23% 


12 % 


20 % 


20J{ 


Role perceived, but 
neither takes 
interest 


7% 


5% 


7% 


5% 


5% 


8 % 


No role perceived; 
no t marr i ed ; don * t 
know 25 % 

100^ 


V}% 


lOOjf 


21 % 


11 %. 

iooj{ 


19 % 

100^ 


(N=36?) 


(N=215) 


(N=l46) 


(N=312) 


(N=219) 


(H=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 4.1^, 4.l6, 5*1 and 5*5* Cell entries 
are percentages giving the listed combination of responses. 



There are some different trends on role conformance for 
interest in school finances, as shown in Table ?.23* 

Dissatisfied, less educated citizens are still less likely to 
see a role prescription (**). But among those satisfied, the 
more educated are less likely to see a role prescription. 

High school graduates are most likely to follow the role 
prescription perceived (*). Among dissatisfied citizens, those 
with less than a high school education are least likely; among 
the satisfied, the college trained are least likely. 

More educated citizens tend to come from families where the 
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role perceived for one is disregarded, with both taking an 
interest in school finances (*)• The relationship is stronger 
among citizens dissatisfied with their own education* 



Table 7*23. Role Conformance for Interest in School Financial 

Matters, by Extent of and Satisfaction with Own 
Education** 



Low satisfaction 



High satisfaction 



Perceived role/ Less than High Some 
conformance 12 years school college 



Less than High Some 
12 years school college 



Spouse (s) take 
interest in 



with role(s) 




51% 


53% 


55% 


58% 


‘H% 


Spouse without role 


takes interest 




5% 


6% 


9% 


1% 


9^ 


Both take Interest 
but only one has 
role 




Xl% 




6% 


1% 


00 


Role perceived, 
but neither 
takes interest 




3% 


k% 


3% 


3% 


l^% 


No role perceived; 
not married; don*t 
know 










21% 


3Z% 

100% 




TW 


lZ6% 


100^ 


loojt 


o 

o 

H 


(N=367) 


(N=215) 


VO 


(N= 312 ) 


(N=219) 


(N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 4*15, 4*17, 5*1 5*5* Cell entries 

are percentages giving the listed combination of responses* 



More educated citizens are less likely to see taxes as burden- 
some, as shown in Table 7*24, particiilarly if they are satisfied 
with their own education (**)• 

Dissatisfaction with their own education leads to a perception 























of a greater burden from taxes among the more educated, i*e* 
high school graduates and college trained (**)• 
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Table Perceived Burden of Taxes, by Extent of and 

Satisfaction with Own Education.* 

Low satisfaction High satisfaction 

Less than High Some Less than High Some 



Tax load is 


12 years 


school 


college 


12 years 


school college 


Great burden 
or somewhat of 
a burden 


1*3^ 




36 ^ 


45^ 




Z9% 


Not very much or 
no burden at all 


5Xf 


52^ 


55^ 


50 % 


53% 




Don*t know 


6^ 

100 J 6 


¥ 

"loiojf 


2| 

100 ^ 


0 

H 


9% 

~rm 


Too% 




(N=366) 


(N=2l4) 


(N=l46) 


(N=312) 


(N=219 ) 


(N=220) 



* For marginal distributions and the questions on which these 
items are based, see Tables 4.20, 5*1 and 5 . 5 . Cell entries are 
percentages giving the listed response. 



Summary 



The quantity and quality of citizens* education, as expected, 
play an important part in how they view public education and in 
their participation. 

Citizens with more education are more likely to have these 
views and participations: 

They see more benefits from education — for the nation, the 
adult, and the child. 

They tend to see these kinds of benefits: acquiring basic 

skills and social competences, improving society, and acquiring 
knowledge and the fundamentals (for children). 

They have more opinions on local schools, mediating agencies. 
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and educational proposals. 

They take more pride in their local schools, and take more 
pride in students. 

They are concerned with curriculum, both praising and criti- 
cizing academic innovations. They also tend to like teaching 
innovations but not innovations in facilities* 

They are more likely to blame parents and schools for student 
nonachievement . 

They like the idea of "stimulus funds" — investing money now 
to improve later education. They tend to favor local sources for 
additional funds. 

They make more negative evaluations of board personnel and 
functions, especially personnel (but also make more favorable 
evaluations). They see the administration as more oft«i dominant 
in policy making. 

They make more negative evaluations of parent organization 
personnel and functions, especially functions. They see the 
parents as more often dominating parent organizations* They are 
more likely to be — or to have been — parent organization mem- 
bers (even though relatively few are currently public school 
parents ) . 

They are the most likely to see citizens* committees as help- 
ful in the dissemination and feedback of information between 
schools and citizens* 

They have higher levels of participation — in voting, con- 
versations, and activity attendance — and see more efficacy in 
their participation* 

!Siey are more likely to think their interest could be increased 
in some way. 

They sometimes disregard a role prescription for one family 
member to be interested in school matters, instead having both 
take an interest* 

They see their taxes as less burdensome, for what they get in 
return, even though they pay higher taxes* 

Citizens with less education are not merely the opposite of 
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■fciie oDr© edu.cafc©<i« Thsy hav© thsse distinctive cliaractsristics 
as Hells 

Hhey see more economic benefits for the nation as a whole and 
for the child from education- They are more likely not to see 
a2jy benefits from education for adults like themselves* 

*mey tend to blame the child for nonachieveaent* 

ISiey like proposals for national standards, and favor grading 
pupils to encourage competition- 

They tend to favor national sources for additional funds- 
They see the board as dominating educational policy making - 
iSiey find radio and television helpful for the dissemination 
feedback, of information between school and citizens- Siey 
are least aware of agencies available for dissemination and feed- 
back assistance - 

its^f, satisfaction does not have the inqaact that educa- 
tion^ attainment does- But citizens who feel that their own 
education was satisfactory do have some different views and par- 
ticipations : 

They are less likely to see benefits from education for adults 
like thaaselves^' 

They like innovations in teaching- They take pride in teach- 
ing in the local administration* 

They see the culturally deprived as not getting enough out 
of education (except citizens with less than a high school educa- 
tion) • 

They think it important to grade pupils in order to encourage 
competition* 

Siey tend to prefer state sources for additional funds - 
They are more likely to see their local school board as 
representative - 

They find the mass media helpful for the dissemination and 
feedback of information between schools and citizens- 

IMssatisfied citizens have a few important characteristics 
also: 

They are more likely to see economic benefits for themselves 
from education (if they are more educated)- 
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They tend to blame the child more for nonachievement (if they 
are less educated) • 

They tend to prefer national sources for additional funds* 

They think that their interest in schools could be increased* 
The impact of the amount of citizen education often varies 
according to the satisfaction with that education* These relation- 
ships can be found among those dissatisfied with their education: 
The less educated see more economic benefits from education 
for themselves and for children* 

The more educated see fewer benefits for the child* 

The more educated see more value in direct contacts with 
school people for the dissemination of information from the 
schools* 

The more educated see more unfairness in reports about schools 
— biased toward the schools, we assume, given their dissatisfac- 
tion* 

The less educated are less likely to see a role prescription 
for interes u xH school matters. 

On the other hand, these relationships hold only among those 
satisfied with their own education: 

The more educated see economic benefits for the individual 
as beneficial for the nation* 

The more educated see benefits from increased knowledge for 
the nation* 

The more educated take more pride in the academic content of 
local schools* 

Finally, high school graduates have some distinctive charac- 
teristics of their own: 

They are more favorable to instruction and administration in 
the local schools (if satisfied with their own education)* 

They like innovations in facilities (if dissatisfied with 
their own education) * 

Eiey tend, however, to take less pride in administration and 
facilities* 

They are likely to blame the child more often for nonachieve- 
ment. 
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They favor proposals for national testing of high school 
students and for testing new teachers on the subject matter they 
will teach* 

They prefer state sources for additional funds (if dissatis- 
fied with their own education)- 

They find newspapers and parent organizations helpful for the 
dissemination of information about schools. They are most aware 
of the mass media for their usefulness in di s semination - 

They are more likely to follow perceived role prescriptions 
for interest in school matters- 

They are also likely to be public school parents — which may 
account for many of these characteristics. 
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I Concluding Views 

c 

Except for an occasional vote in review of school policy^ 
citizens can be seen as standing in an informal relation to — 
rather than in a formal relationship with — their schools. 

The nature of their informal relation to schools is determined 
by the interests of the citizens. Their interests dictate the 
extent and the type of their relations. And these interests are 
consumer interests. 

To know the present condition of school-community relations 
requires that we know the iir5)lications of this consumer orienta- 
tion. In this study 5 we have seen many of them. We shall sum- 
marize what we have found before turning to the question of what 
can be done about improving the present condition. 

A summary 



Like everyone else^ the citizens we interviewed do not know 
of any way to assure success for their children. But they do 
think that certain benefits of education are essential for child- 
ren to have a chance of competing successfully when they leave 
school. 

Those benefits are the basic coii5)etences — intellectual and 
social — which are seen to prepare the child for any path he may 
choose 3 and economic benefits that will directly follow on educa- 
tional achievement. 

Because they themselves may not have received all the benefits 
to be reaped from more education^ many citizens feel they could 
have done better in school. Particular ly^ those who dropped out 
of high school or college feel this way. 

To “finish” one’s education is in5>ortant. It is important 
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that those citizens who did r inlsa i sehsiol or college 

(or even grade school) and who sjtq not zsdw sstisiLieGi. Tio.teli. teheir 
edncstlonal preparation are more ready to hZLsne tiie sehaois f“or 
tJh)- 5 g difficulty. They expected isore tcsy got. 

Siese e^ectationsj based on the of iais ^nsaticnal. pro- 

duct^ go farther. sore children are sx^ectes^ to finish 

college than will do so. Hl^ily educated paren t s c hildr en 

esaected to go on to college but "Siho are net doing too lieU now^ 
tend to blame the schools for "yiis fault - 

ikrtn there are apprehensions- Citizens mH2st often, wait years 
to gg t an assessment of the educational prodaact- So im^st ox them 
favor proposa^is for national standards — for testing 

of purolls^ euid especially testing of teacS^rs on "^le subjects 
•yrey will be teaching. 

Although generally satisfied wi^ sius thi?ngs are ^isg in the 
i(»7<r»ai seh.oolSa six out of seven thlnx: thildr^ are not getting 

as out of school as "Uiey ml^it. 

consumer orientation is already ?]ffivi£sus- Xt becomes even 
inore evident when we see tiie differences in citisesi interests 
a<(*<t*o-)rding to parental status ^ views of tls lo c al ^^isKals* utilliy^ 
arrd educational ej^jerience. 

Parental Slstus 



■tfe looked at the diffe^eiices in C3.gj .i z en interests xor five 



categories! preschool parents^ postsehool parents- private 
scisaoi parents a nonparents ^ and public sctsool psren ts - ^xne of 
f-Jba Eore significant characteristics of ea ch cdBrnsu mer view are 
fiTiisniTarized here. 

Preschool parents . Of all groins- sirs the most appre- 

hsisive of the quality of current edis^aticEsl prodsets. Siey tend 
to blame t^ie schools for student nonacsleven ^ t and to taks nega- 



tive views of mediating agencies ^ ev^3 iDsing '^le latter 

less often - 

Thev are interested in school affairs and talfe about them^ 
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ou't jacfe seltool p6opl6. They attend school events inlrequently 
and vote less oiften (to some extent because they are young and 
have not iieen eligible) . 

They are not very happy with their own education, even though 
It hsR been more recent than for other groups. 

Since tfiieir children are not yet in school, they favor invest- 
ments iisat would improve the future educational product. 

Bos^tf*hooi parents . They see fewer benefits from education 
— ior children as well as themselves. They do not favor greater 
investassnts in education. They see taxes as burdensome. 

Fri^posals for national educational standards do not appeal 
to thggra - 

3iey do not participate in school affairs, see little efficacy 
In participation, find little use in mediating agencies, show 
little interest in school matters, but they vote often in school 
electicHss. 

Private school parents . They tend to like their own educa- 
tion, anai blame themselves for any shortcomings in preparation. 

®iey see fewer benefits from public education for the child. They 
lifep the idea of testing new teachers, and they like curriculum 
ioz^ vaticms . 

Shese appear to be bases for their sending children to private 
schools — under more disciplined conditions . Because they sup- 
port two sciKJol systems, they feel taxes are high for what they 
get in return. 

They view mediating agencies rather negatively, especially 
boa 3 Td functions. They think parent organizations are dominated 
by scsae elem en t-. They see more unfairness in reports on school 
matters by mediating agencies. 

Biey see the newspaper as quite useful in getting information 
to a-TBd from tne schools. They participate and feel that their 

pa3rticipation is efficacious . 

WoTBparents . Having no children, they are likely to see 
b^efits for society as a whole from education. They like test- 
ing proposals, perhaps to have a way of evaluating the educa- 
tional product. 
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They know relatively less about school board and parent 
organization personnel and functions. They make use of the mass 
media to inform themselves. Although they do not belong to parent 
organizations 5 some belong to adult groups that they consider to 
be interested in education. 

They show some interest in their schools but do not partici- 
pate actively. 

Public school parents . They are optimistic about education, 
seeing many possible benefits. They view their local schools 

favorably, taking pride in them. 

They know more about what is going on about innovations . 

They know more about mediating agencies and they like the personnel 
and functions of boards and parent organizations. They find the 
board helpful. 

Their contacts with schools are more direct — with school 
people or with agencies close to the school, like the board and 
parent organizations. 

They participate actively and find it efficacious. 



Utility 



Views on the product quality (evaluation of local schools) 
and on product cost (burden of taxes for what is received) allow 
a comparison of four consumer types with respect to the utility 
of the schools. 

High utili ty . These citizens, who like their local schools 
and who do not find taxes burdensome, tend to see more benefits 
from education. Particular 3.y, they see benefits from basic work 
that will prepare the child. When students do not achieve to 
their potential, these citizens blame the parent or the child. 

They would like more money invested in public education, 
preferring national and local sources . 

They participate actively, often directly with school per- 
sonnel. They make use of mediating agencies for the dissemination 
and feedback of information about schools. They tend to follow 
the role prescriptions for interest in scnool matters, deviating 
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only to participate 5 more •^\an called for in the perceived role,. 

Low Utility . These citizens, who dislike the local schools 
and who also think that their taxes are hurdensome, have a few 
unique characteristics in addition to the general mirror image 
they present to the high utility citizens. 

Although they are generally low on participation, they do 
show more activity in one form of participation; voting. But 
the activity is occasional, suggesting that the “protest vote” 
is not a constant factor in school-community relations. 

They like grading pupils to encourage competition and testing 
new teachers. And, when students are seen to fall short, they 
tend to blame the schools. 

Grumblers . These citizens dislike the local schools but do 
not feel their taxes are burdensome. They, like the low utility 
citizens, would also like to see some testing. But they focus on 
testing high school students for achievement. 

They tend to put the fundamentals high on the scale of edu- 
cation’s benefits. They see economic benefits for the child 
from education, but not so often for themselves or the nation. 

They are relatively unaware of the board — its personnel, 
functions, or representativeness. 

Hard-pressed . These citizens like the local schools but feel 
their taxes are burdensome. They see fewer benefits for adults 
like themselves from education. But they do see economic benefits 
from education. 

They are not likely to blame the schools for student non- 
achievement. They vote in financial elections and follow the 
role prescription for interest in school finances. They support 
the schools even if it hurts. 

Their exposure to schools is usually indirect, unlike the 
high utility citizens. They make more use of the mass media, 
especially radio and television. 

They look on the board kindly, seeing it as representative and 
useful for dissemination of information from the schools to citi- 
zens. It is not seen as quite so useful for feedback, however. 
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This may be because obey view it as dominated by the administration. 

Educational Experiences 

Citizens bring to their current evaluations and participa- 
tions the experiences of their own education. Both the quantity 
and the quality of this experience can affect their interests. 

Educational attainment . More educated citizens see more bene- 
fits from education, partic^Ja^ly in the basic compe' jnces — 
intellectual and social. The less educated are more sensitive to 
economic benefits — except for themselves. 

The more educated have opinions of educational proposals more 
often. They take more pride in schools and, relatively, in 
students . 

Concern with the curriculum is greater among the more edu- 
cated citizens. They take more favorable — and more unfavorable 
— views of innovations in the academic curriculum. Less educated 
citizens are more concerned with national standards a.nd grading 
practices than with the content of the curriculum. 

More educated citizens tend to blame the parent or the 
school for student nonachievement. The less educated tend to 
blame the child. 

Stimulus funds, to improve future public education, are 
favored by the more educated. They prefer local sources for in- 
creased funds. The less educated prefer national sources for 
increased funds. 

More educated citizens are more aware of school board per- 
sonnel and functions, taking favorable and unfavorable views of 
them. They make more unfavorable comments on board personnel. 

They also tend to see the administration as dominating the board, 
while the less educated see the board as dominant. 

Parent organizations are also better Imown to the more edu- 
cated. They are more likely to be — or to have been — members 
of these organizations (even though having a lower proportion of 
public school parents). Their negative views of such organiza- 
tions focus on functions, in contrast to their views of board 
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personnel. 

Citizens committees are more likely to be seen as useful for 
dissemination and feedback by the more educated. The less educa- 
ted like radio and television for these functions. 

The more educated participate more often; they see their 
participation as efficacious; their interest could be increased 
in school affairs. 

More educated citizens are more likely to disregard a role 
prescription for one fa,mily member to have an interest in school 
affairs^ with both family members taking an interest. 

Although they pay higher taxes , the more educated citizens 
find their taxes less of a burden. 

Satisfaction with education . By itself , citizens' satisfac- 
tion with their own educational experience does not make too much 
of an impact. But there are some distinctive characteristics. 

The more satisfied citizens are less likely to see benefits 
from education for adults like themselves. The less satisfied 
-- if more educated — see economic benefits from education. 

The more satisfied like innovations in teaching methods. They 
also take more pride in teachers — and in the administration. 

Culturally deprived students are seen by the more satisfied 
to be getting less than they should from their education. 

More satisfied citizens tend to think pupils should be 
graded in order to stimulate competition. 

For increased funds for public education^ the more satisfied 
prefer state sources. The less satisfied prefer national sources. 

More satisfied citizens tend to see the board as representa- 
cive. They also make more use of the mass media. 

The interest of dissatisfied citizens in the local schools 
could be increased. 

Dissatisfied citizens tend to blame the child for nonachieve- 
ment. 

. Quantity and Quality . The impact of educational attainment 
is sometimes affected by the perceived quality of that experience. 
These relationships were founds 
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Citizens with more education, but who are dissatisfied, see 
fewer benefits from education. They see more bias (in favor of 
the schools) in reports about schools. They also tend to have 
more direct contacts with school personnel. 

Citizens with less education, and who are dissatisfied, see 
more economic benefits for themselves and for children from 
education. They are less likely to see a role for interest in 
school affairs. 

Citizens with more education, and who are satisfied, see 
more economic benefits for the nation from education. They also 
see more benefits for the nation from increased knowledge. And, 
they take relatively high pride in the academic content of the 
curriculum. 

High school graduates . Because there are more public school 
parents among citizens who finished high school, some of our re- 
sults do not show regular relationships between educational attain 
ment and citizen views and participation. The middle group, of 
high school graduates, has these distinct characteristics: 

They are more favorable to local school instruction and ad- 
ministration — if satisfied with their own education. If dis- 
satisfied, they favor innovations in facilities (perhaps they 
regret not having better facilities themselves). 

However, they are somewhat unlikely to take pride in either 
the administration of local schools or in facilities. 

Student nonachievement is blamed on the child. 

They would like testing of high school student achievement 
and testing of new teachers. 

They tend to prefer state sources for any new funds — if 
dissatisfied with their own education. 

They are aware of mediating agencies available for their use. 
They make the most use of newspapers and parent organizations. 

They tend to follow role prescriptions for their interest in 
school affairs. 



Use of Mediating Agencies 



We knew from our previous work that participation in school 
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affairs is low among citizens. But the previous estimates ^ based 
on registered voters, proved to be optimistic in comparison with 
the figures obtained in this study among all citizens 21 and over. 

Even with the several consumer interests available for in^le- 
mentation through participation, many citizens do not participate. 
It isn*t that they do not see a role for their interest; most 
citizens do. It seems that active participation needs a very 
good reason — such as a commitment on behalf of a child now in 
school. 



That such a reason has alread^r beeii found — or can not be 
found — is evident in the finding that four out of five citizens 
say nothing could increase their interest in school affairs. 

Knowing that relatively few citizens stand in close relation 
to the schools, we were looking in this study for information on 
the perception and use of mediating agencies. These agencies 
afford an opportunity for the uncommitted, infrequent participator 
to still apply his consumer criteria to school matters. 

Mediating agencies were viewed as a potential means of reduc- 
ing the widening gap between citizens and schools. We have sum- 
marized some results that show differences in use of these agencies 
by various consumer interests. What we have not summarized are 
the findings that bear on this possible mediating role. Here 
they are: 

Of all the agencies available for aiding citizens to learn 
what is going on in the local schools, only the newspaper is 
seen as helpful by as many as half the citizens interviewed. 

Of all the agencies that might help the schools find out what 
citizens think of their schools, only the newspaper and parent 
organization are seen as helpful by as many as one-third of the 
citizens. 

In general, citizens know little about mediating agency use- 
fulness, make little use of them, and only occasionally have 
anything specific to say about two of the more in 5 >ortant agencies: 
school boards and parent organizations. 

Board personnel and functions are little known. Evaluations 
of both tend to be made on the basis of perceived resul?;s (not of 
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who they are or what they try to do). Two- thirds of the citizens 
think either ttie board or the administration dominates policy 
making. The less knowledgable think it is the board. 

53iose citizens who evaluate board personnel and functions 
favor^ly tend to see an even balance between board ^d adminis- 
tration. And those who see an even balance think the board is 
more representative of the citizenry. 

I^rent organization personnel and functions are even less 
known than the board’s. However , only one- third see a dominant 
element in these organizations , usually the parents. Citizens 
who take a negative view of organization personnel and functions 
tend to the schools dominate such groups. Members of such 

organizations think the parents dominate. 

Citizens committees are nearly unknown. Only evaluate 
their personnel; 7^ evaluate their functions. 

With one exception all mediating agencies are valued more for 
their dissemination usefulness than for their feedback usefulness. 
The exception is the school board. 

There is relatively little criticism of mediating agencies 
for unfairness of their reports. What criticism there is tends 
toward accusations of a pro- school bias^ especially for agencies 
closest to the schools. 

Citizens who like the job their local schools are doing also 
tend to like the perscnnel and functions of the board and of the 
parent organizations. This could be expected^, since they base 
the latter evaluations on the former. 



The results summarized here and in previous sections suggest 
that mediating agencies are not often useful in the absence, of 
oppoirtunities for active participation. The same citizens who 
participate actively are the ones who make use of the mediating 
agencies . 

There is one exception of note. The mass media (newspapers ^ 
radio., and television) are sometimes used by citizens who do not 
have high levels of active participation. 

we said at the beginning of this chapter that citizens stand 
in relation to^ not in relationship with, their schools. We can 
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modify that statement nows Citizens^ with varying consumer 
interests^ stand in distant relation to their schools. 

Further^ there appears to be no agency that is currently 
bridging the gap between citizens and their schools. 

Any program of improved communication in school-community 
relations should take cognizance of the consumer orientation of 
citizens and the unfulfilled need for mediation between citi- 
zens and schools. Somewhat different programs might result from 
emphasis on one or the other of these factors. We shall discuss 
bothj beginning with the consumer orientation. 

Coping with consumers 

Although dealing with many varied consumers poses a diffi- 
cult problem in planning an improved communication program^ it 
should be pointed out that there are some fortuitous factors that 
favor the schools in these consumer orientations: 

For the most part^ citizens blame themselves for their own 
educational shortcomings and their children or themselves for 
their children’s shortcomings. Their regret for not doing better 
may even add to their willingness to support the schools now. 

The general apathy of citizens with regard to school matters 
leads to a select group voting on many financial issues — those 
with an investment to be protected. Protest votes are occasional^ 
not usual. 

Even as more citizens do vote in school financial elections^ 
there is a greater likelihood that those committed — and favor- 
able — will turn out. 

An important group of citizens, those hard-pressed by taxes 
but who think the schools are doing all right, is clearly betting 
on education to improve their children’s future. 

Yet even with the aid of these fortuities, there remains a 
problem of securing support for public education. To some, it 
is a problem of survival. Their problem is not one of issues, 
but of people — and of consumer interests. 

We shall discuss a number of ways of coping with these people 
and their interests in the remainder of this section. But we 
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are going to have reservations about many of these ways, about 
whether they should be used at all and about their probable 
success. The reason for this is simple: We have reservations 

about leaving the situation as it is, as a problem of consumer 
interests rather than one of issues. But we shall come to this 
again in the final section. For now, here are some ways of coping 
with consumer interests. Many have been tried — but not always 
correctly or for the right reasons. 

1. Issue regular reports to citizens. They may not be use^ 
ful in changing any citizen attitudes toward the schools. They 
will probably have no use — in the present context — for inform- 
ing citizens about educational issues. But these are apprehensive 
consumers. They expect regular reports on the conduct of the 
schools. If they do not receive reports, they may very likely 
change their attitudes — against the schools. 

Citizens need reassurance, given their anxieties. Fur- 
ther, if the situation becomes stressful for them, they may intro- 
duce all sorts of irrelevancies into their opinions on specific 
financial issues. If the management is suspect, so is the 
product . 

2. Bargain — in the open. Under present conditions, any 
discussion between citizens and schools is not to establish 
values through reaching an understanding about a situation. It 
is simply a confrontation of values, subject to bargaining. 

When representatives of citizens (e.g. school boards) 
present citizen values, they should do so in the open. For, to 
apprehensive citizens, the first question is whether they have 
been heard . 

Bargaining, although expedient under present conditions, has 
the unfortunate byproduct of reinforcing the various consumer 
orientations in school-community relations. Communication is 
turned away from securing understanding, toward achieving acquies- 
cence from consumer groups to school policy — or, even worse, to 
designing school policy that will win acceptance from consumer 
groups . 
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3- Conduct research on consumers. This suggestion is 
usually put another way: Conduct research on school policy among 

citizens. But the outcome is the same. We learn much more about 
consumers than we do about educational issues. 

Given the nature of polling techniques most often used^ what 
is learned about educational issues is the mere likeljhood of 
acceptance in subsequent bargaining situations. The technique 
is much more productive of information on consumers. Schools 
can learn which citizens possess attributes likely to be useful 
in decisions on how to allocate resources for winning acceptance. 

Citizens may not look too kindly on this more useful side 
of public polling, however. They could reasonably expect that it 
was their views, not their identities, that were to be researched . 
They might even consider that they had presented a mandate to be 
carried out by the schools. 

4. Have teachers talk with parents. This could well narrow 
the gap between one group of citizens and the schools. That is, 
it could if they were to converse successfully. What is the 
likelihood of their doing so? What criteria should be used to 
define success? 

If we take the gross criterion — that the parent is more 
likely to acquiesce to school policy — the prospect is not good. 
The parent who does not already agree with school policy comes 
to such a meetirfg with an alien point of view. He .(or she) has 
unfulfilled expectations for the child. He may have some guilt 
feelings for his own part in the child *s nonachievement. Apart 
from an occasional catharsis, what can we reasonably expect to 
be the outcome? 

If we take any finer criterion — such as an increased under- 
standing of school policy by the parent — the prospect is much 
worse. Can we expect all teachers, or even a majority of them, 
to accomplish this difficult communication task when the parent 
has not come to the meeting for this purpose? 

Can we reasonably expect anything more from such a confer- 
ence than an occasional improvement in the child *s learning 
situation? What about the effect on teachers from conferences 
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^ere other purposes are enteirts-icieii? 

5- Arrange contacts with neglects grcsaros. Se^reral kinds 
of citizens have sc’ne interest in school ma-tters^ are not now 
using available contacts with the schools, ^eciali^^ desired 
^preaches mi^t work better than a ^neral jj^sEnEEsication prog^raia 
for ^lese groi;^s: 

Preschool pstrents^ who will be the pdhlic scPioel parents of 
toaiorrow^ aare apprehensive and distr^tfail of ss^KiOil quality- And 
they are not being reached until they isfcone p^lle school parents. 
A special program for them se^iis Indicates. 

Postschool parents, the public school per^ts of yesterday, 
are not particularly interested in schc®! matters aa^ more. But 
tSisy still vote. Programs that would sista.i?rn tiieir interest after 
their children leave school might aHeviats the com^rvative 
nature of their vote. 

Sbnparents have some interest in school matters, but get 
tS^ir information from adult organizatloiis and the mass media. 
Special programs for adult organizatlor^ {ser^ce and civic clubs) 
cfiKjld perh2^9S isqorove the quality of inforgatioa "Siey possess 
about schools. (Xn Volume X, we have dlscEs^d possibility of 
controlling the rumors that seem to be ctaracteslstic of this 
group.) 

6. Iis 5 »rove contacts with specific Ihere are not 

ffiffily some sins, of omission (see 3 ^ above), •ygere are also seme 
sins of commission. Many communication tei^iMinaes backfire 
because they areused too broadly or are directed at an inappro- 
priate audience. 

Given the variety of consumer interest, it is unlifely that 
any one communication technique will work for ann citizens atfd 
all situations. Particular groups will want parti (galar content 
at particular times from particular sources. 

Both this and the last suggestion Isve the dr awb ack of rein- 
forcing the existing divisions of coigumer interest- As things 
stasid, however, such views are more promisiing tnan an undiffer- 
entiated approach to communicating with p^ibOLic- 
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7- Establish contact with latent supporters. There is one 
groiro of citizens who are potential supports but who do not now 
have ETich contact with the schools. These citizens see no effi- 
cacy in their participation but they do think that their interest 
could be increased. 

contact must be initiated by the schools . These citi- 
zens do not see themselves as capable of establishing the contact 
(therefore^ the lack of efficacy) . Not only must the schools 
facilitate this contact , they will also have to find some way to 
rainforce it — to supply the means that will make this contact 
satisfying. 

8. Casmaiga selectively. In the absence of a severe contro- 
versy^ any casqaaign mounted by — or for — the schools will tend 
to increase the proportion of favorable voters. 

Because the location of favorable voters is relatively easy 
(pabHc school parents are a good bet)^ these campaigns are often 
snccessfhl in winning acquiescence to school policy. However^ 
such caa^aigjtts may themselves generate conflict in the community, 
wllh accOTpanying resentment of manipulative tactics. 

technique has a companion, that of preying upon the 
anxieties of the consumer who has an investment in the schools 

public school parent) . 

fhg c€H33bination of campaign manipulation and fear arousal 
be ea^ected to stir up some suspicions about the management of 
thg scSsools- Hence, apprehensions about the quality of the pro- 
duct loay be quickened. 

9- ifeifeg greater use of citizens’ committees. The use of 

ad hoc ccmnsittees of citizens, usually initiated by the schools, 

hss been tried frequently in recent years . The results have not 

been gtzcd^ if we take the criterion of citizen acceptance of 

1 

school policy. 

Financial elections are no more likely to pass with a citi- 
z &Tis * ccaaaittee working than without one. Indeed, there are some 

■^Based tm the work of Kenny: Donald Kenny. A Functional Analysis 

of Citizens * Committees During School Financial Elections . Un- 
published Boctoral'Dissertation, Stanford University, 19^1.. 
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boomerangs. They can evoke dormant interests unfavorable to 
the schools by widespread, uniformed communication efforts. 

There is a basic fallacy in the use of citizens* committees. 
They are formed to try to accomplish what school officials (the 
administration and school board) have not been able to accom- 
plish. That they should not succeed should be of little surprise. 

10. Make greater use of the mass media. Some important 
kinds of citizens use the mass media primarily for information 
about schools. To obtain more use seems attractive. To get more 
information to the mass media seems the obvious technique. 

However, the mass media have other purposes than serving as 
a mediator between the schools and citizens. And several of these 
purposes diminish their usefulness. 

The media rely on competition as a means of attracting audi- 
ences, and their coverage of school matters may suffer for it (in 
the eyes of the schools). They also see themselves as watchdogs 
of public monies and morals, with consequent tribulations for the 
schools . 

Yet the informational services of the mass media could be 
more used. The schools can make a practice of accommodating the 
particular needs of the mass media. Further, they can reinforce 
such informational services by rewarding the media for their 
help — through public recognition. 

11. Teach about schools in school. For all their years in 
schools, citizens are poorly prepared to take an interest in 
school affairs that will be meaningful to them and productive for 
the schools. Students should learn about schools and how school 
policy is determined just as they would learn about any other 
important civic agency. 

Particularly, students should learn something about the 
functions of various school-related groups (e.g,, the school 
board and parent organizations). Then, in the future, they may 
.be able to see what members of these agencies are doing — or 
could be doing — rather than seeing only an undifferentiated 
im^e of school policy. 
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But this means of coping with consumer interests has the 
same drawback as the others. It leaves the situation as it is 
— consumers in distant relation to the schools. What might be 
done to alter the situation? 

Communication and Understanding 

In our introductory comments, we pointed out that the only 
formality in relations between citizens and schools is to be found 
in the occasional review of policy, hy voting. As a result, most 
citizen participation (including that relative to policy) is in- 
formal. Such informality yields irrelevance of timing and of 
content in citizen communication. 

Both content and timing are usually determined by citizen 
interests. There are few instances in which citizens contribute 
anything to policy except a consumer's veto. 

This kind of situation can be - and has been - lived with. 

But is there something better? Would it not be better, for 
example, to decide issues on the basis of an optimum educational 
policy rather than on the basis of consumer demand? Can the 
schools find support for more than survival? Gould they find 
support that would give impetus to educational progress? 

Nine years ago we began our work on support for public educa- 
tion. We began with the hypothesis (and implicit hope) that 
public understanding leads to support for public education. 

We found some evidence for this hypothesis. But we found it 
for the degree of understanding among infomed observers in 
school districts, not among the citizens as a whole. From what 
we have seen of citizen participation, there is little to suggest 
that we would find support related to understanding among citi- 
zens generally. 

In part, we say this because of the low level of citizen 
participation — and, hence, of citizen knowledge. However, we 
also have in mind a more specific definition of understanding 
than is often used. (For example, it is not unusual to hear 
understanding inferred as a condition whenever school policies 
go unchallenged.) 
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If we examine the concept of understanding ^ we can show this 
specific meaning. We can also show how only relevant communica- 
tion contributes to understanding. Then^ finally^ we can con- 
sider several aspects of formality which can increase the rele- 
vance of communication between citizens and schools. 

Understanding 

In our earlier work^ we arrived at this definition of the 
concept of understanding; 

. . .A common perception among a group of people of the 

existing situation. 2 

The most important implication of this definition is the 
removal of the notion of ’^agreement . ** We did not want to confuse 
understanding with vague notions of value consensus -- particularly 
with reference to what should be done about a given situation. 

Communication ought to be able to lead to understanding with- 
out consequent agreement on what should be done. People who 
understand a situation should still be able to disagree on what 
to do about that situation. 

Given the definition of understanding relative to a situa- 
tion, the functions of communication involv'^^ are to provide 
descriptions of situations and to provide an exchange of infor- 
mation that makes it possible for two or more persons to have 
the same situation in mind. 

Relevance criteria apply to these two functions. Relevance 
of content determines the adequacy — and the effectiveness — 
of situational description. Relevance of timing determines the 
effectiveness of transmission efforts. 

These aspects of relevance are necessary to effective 
communication. It does no good to transmit information to citizens 



^Richard F. Carter. ” Communication ^ Understand ing^ and Support 
for Public Education^” in Par is -Stanford Studies in Communication 
(ed., Wilbur Schramm). Institute for Communication lesearch^ 
Stanford University, 19^2. 
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who are not ready to attend to a message about a given situation. 
Given their consumer orientations^ they may not pay any attention. 
Or, if they do, they may try to interpret the situation in terms 
of their interests, and not try to understand the situation lor 
what it is. 

Similarly, it does no good to describe a situation in less 
than complete terms. That is, the situation should have all of 
its relevant aspects described. Motives are often suspect when 
incomplete descriptions are made. Generally, incomplete descrip- 
tions invite idiosyncratic completion. 

With our commitment to democratic procedures it becomes im- 
portant that we consider means by which understanding -- not fear- 
ful acquiescence -- can achieve support for public education. 

And given the onerous problems of dealing with disparate consumer 
interests, it would indeed be helpful to formulate procedural 
guidelines that would increase the relevancy of communication 
between citizens and schools — and, hopefully, decrease irrele- 
vancy. 



Formality and Timing 

We shall begin by dismissing the possibility of regular, 
direct, mass participation by citizens in educational policy mak- 
ing. It seems obviously unworkable. 

But this does not mean we need abandon the assets of regu- 
larity. Regularity of communication serves re le vane e^^ insofar as 
it appoints a time for transmission. Procedures are still avail- 
able that would achieve the same relevance of timing. 

The- basic problem is that xv'hen the schools are ready to talk, 
the citizens are not ready to listen — with respect to a given 
situation. The reverse is also critical. When the citizens are 
ready to talV:, the schools are not ready to listen (or do not 
appear to be receptive — see the results on perceived efficacy 
in Chapter CV) . 

The question is therefore; What procedures can be used to 
bring together the citizens and the schools so that both are 
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prepared to communicate about the same situation at the sauit: 

As things stand, when both are now talking with each other 
at the same time it may well be the case that they are not 
interested in the same situation. This is exemplified by the one 
formal procedure used to any extent by citizens: voting. It is 

in voting on specific bond issues for building needs that we 
find irrelevant voices raised. These voices inquire about curri- 
culum, not building needs. 

sc 

In Volume I, we suggested one kind of formality to displace 
the informality characteristic of citizen communication.-^ We 
suggested that policy determination by school officials, since 
it implies change, ought to be carried out through a set of pro- 
cedures which — in effect — institutionalizes change in policy 
(or innovation) . 

Such a set of procedqjes would have the property of appoint- 
ing a time for communication for each situation. Let*s take an 
example of a sequence of procedures for a given innovation: 

1. Announcement of the possibility of a change and solici- 
tation of opinions relevant to that change. 

2. A report of the discussion on initiating that change and 
the decision reached, along with information on the proposed time 
for reviewing the results of that change. 

3 . An announcement of the discussion that will evaluate the 
results of the change, soliciting relevant opinions. 

4. A report on the discussion evaluating the results and 
the decision reached. If a second review is planned, then the 
time for it could be announced. 

Because there may be more than one change -- or contemplated 
change — in the works at once, any given message from the schools 
might contain more than one of these elements, but referring to 
different innovations . 

This kind of standard procedure recognises that policy 
initiation and review are not likely to occur at the same point in 



^Carter, Greenberg, and Haimson, op . cit . 
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time. And it invites comment relevant to the appropriate state 
of innovation. It can avoid erroneous expectations and, perhaps, 
citizen desires to be heard on the initiation question when the 
discussion is already at the review stage. 

There will probably be no great increase in citizen partici- 
pation. However, the nature of policy determination will be more 
visible. Those who are interested will be able to follow it 
more easily. 

Such a standard procedure poses a formidable reporting task, 
for the schools can not reasonably expect mediating agencies to 
do the job. The mass media, particularly, are characteristically 
more concerned with decisions than with the preparation for deci- 
sions — unless controversy accompanies discussion. 

The schools can help the mass media — and other mediating 
agencies — by holding to a standard procedure. Then the correct 
timing is evident. But schools must do much of this reporting 
themselves . 

Finally, they must also provide access to the citizens who 
have something relevant to say. Here we might recall the con- 
sumer orientation for a suggestion on implementing more formal 
procedures. ^ 

It will probably be easier to formulate the procedures from 
the point of view of the schools — as we did above. But it will 
probably be more effective to express these procedures from the 
point of view of the citizens. 

The schools can examine the kinds of situations they communi- 
cate with citizens on, and formulate their procedural needs. But 
then they should write a "Handbook for Citizens." This handbook, 
distributed to every citizen (and new citizen) would talk about 
the kinds of situations citizens will be (or could be) interested 
in, and inform citizens about the procedures that they can follow 
in order to be heard, or, in order to learn about the schools. 

Two helpful things might follow on such an approach. 

First, any person who represents the schools (e.g. a teacher 
or board member) could, on reading such a handbook, see Just 
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what is expected of him by citizens. They are relieved of unde- 
fined responsibilities to ‘'communicate more“ with citizens. But, 
at the same time, they are made aware of their responsibilities 
as communicators . 

Second, those persons and institutions who are concerned 
about fair democratic procedures can come to the aid of the schools 
in enforcing relevancy. As long as there are specified opportuni- 
ties to be heard, it is possible to impose sanctions against 
irrelevancy. Thus, for example, dreaded “last minute attacks” 
might be abhored by those who are the intended converts. 

Formality and Content 

Everyone, it seems, deplores the lack of effective communi- 
cation. Sometimes — and erroneously — the perceived lack can 
be seen to indicate simply a failure to achieve agret^ment on what 
should be done. But even wl^ien understanding is the goal, communi- 
cation still falls short. 

¥g tend to regard such failure to achieve understanding as 
a problem of “different meanings . ” What was intended was not 
successfully conveyed. But is any language so prolific in signi- 
fications as English really so weak? The fault may lie instead 
with the communicator's descriptive capability, not with the 
difficulties of common language usage. “Meaning” problems may, 
in fact, be disguised description problems. 

What does it take to describe a situation? If we knew that, 
we could tell if a communicator had included all the elements of 
a situation that are relevant — and hence needed for a complete 
description. We would also know more about enforcing content 
relevance, at least to the extent of knowing when to demand more 
information to obtain a complete description, and perhaps enough 
to lay out some formal guidelines for maintaining content rele- 
vance in discussion of educational issues. 

To see what is relevant content for a discussion, we must 
first examine what is relevant in any situation — and thus 
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eligible for inclusion in a description of the situation. This 
calls for a theoretical analysis. 

We have answered this question of what is relevant in a 
given situation.^ There are three kinds of relevance for a 
given situation^ each of which constitutes material necessary to 
a complete description of the situation: 

1. There is situational relevance . This refers to the ob- 
jects that have psychological significance to the individual 
viewing the situation. We commonly say that to understand each 
other, people must be talking about the same objects. 

2. There is pertinence . This refers to the relationship 
between objects on a common attribute. For example, we are con- 
cerned about the comparability of objects on some dimension. 

Each object has some degree of pertinence, based on the extent 
to which it possesses the common attribute. 

3. There is salience . This refers to the relationship 
between the individual and each object, regardless of attribute. 
Through experience, the individual comes to have some degree of 
’’closeness” to the object, which is not due to the attribute which 
makes the objects stand in pertinent relation to ‘the given situa- 
tion. (it is this aspect of releva>nce xvhich leads to hidden mo- 
tives being questioned.) 

For an individual to describe a given situation completely, 
then, he must report the two objects, the attribute that makes 
them pertinent, the objects* pertinence values, and his salience 
values for the two objects. This gives seven elements to be 
reported. In addition, the individual may report — and often 
does — the discrimination he makes between the two objects . 

For example, he may say that one object is preferable, assuming 
that he is talking about alternative choices. 

For understanding to occur, one must make a report to some- 
one else — so that they may achieve coorientatiorr . That is, 
he undertakes to make it possible for them to see the seme 



2i 

See: Carter, Greenberg, and Haimson, op. eit . 
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situation. 

Content relevance implies that understanding can occur only 
v^hen one person describes a situation with sufficient fullness 
that another person will — in effect — see the same situation. 
Content relevance, like understanding, focuses on the situation. 

Now it is patently obvious that such full reports ar^ not 
common. The most frequent behavior is to report not the whole 
situation, but the discrimination made of the objects in the 
situation — with .or without identification of the objects and 
the attribute involved. prefer this alternative” or ”I prefer 
this alternative because it is less costly*' are examples of 
typical reports of situations. 

Unless formal guidelines for reporting are adopted, it seems 
unlikely that we shall attain much improvement in the relevance 
of content. But such guidelines are not likely to be adopted by 
the average citizen. However, even though he may not use them, 
he could still profit from their use by those who report to Mm. 
He could better understand if the situation were clearer to him. 

In the previous section, we suggested formal procedures for 
the timing of reports. Now we have, through the criteria of rele- 
vance, formal guidelines for the content of reports. 

What remairAS is to suggest a way of implementing the content 
guidelines . 

The key to such implementation can be found in the unique 
human capability for suspending action. If needed, humans can 
return to the same situation at a, later point in time in order 
to describe it more fully. They are not restricted to situations 
as they occur. They can work with “structured situations” of 
their own making. 

Persons who want to make a joint decision, based on under- 
standing, can employ coorientation techniques until they see the 
•same situation. Then they can decide whether agreement on what 
to do is possible. They can refuse to bow to authority relation- 
ships and voting mechanisms as substitutes for effective communi- 
cation. 
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Who is to establish coorientation^ then? And who is to 
govern the procedures? For the most part^ it will have to be 
school officials — in their own interest. But there will be 
instances in which mediation would be helpful. There will be 
educational issues which involve complex situations and aroused 
citizens. 

The kind of mediation that is not needed is that which com- 
monly serves to govern the confrontation of values (e.g. as in 
industry- labor relations); The kind of mediation needed is that 
which establishes coorientation by enforcing relevance. 

This latter mediation is difficult. It requires that the 
m,ediating agency be in coorientation with both the schools and 
the citizens. It also requires that the mediating agency be 
free from any biasing association -- for example, with the schools. 
For the situation is to be objectively viewed and described. 

For complex situations, it appears that no existing agency 
is qualified for this mediation role. Even if one were to adopt 
the procedures necessary for the role, its objectivity would be 
open to challenge. 

One possibility emerges: the select committee. A small 

number of citizens, chosen for their intelligence and objec- 
tivity, could employ the criteria of relevance to arrive at an 
accurate description of the situation, based on an achieved 
coorientation with both schools and citizens. 

Their report of the situation would serve to define the 
limits of the situation. Thus, no credence need be paid to 
irrelevant considerations that later arise. Their report would 
not define the direction that schools and citizens should take. 
Rather, it would make clear what the alternatives are and allow 
an informed decision to be made by an understanding ditizenry. 

In Conclusion 

We have been discussing relevance of timing and content, and 
iiG\i formal procedures might improve relations between citizens 
and schools. Implicitly, we have been discussing relev'^ance 
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of procedures as well. 

Given our democratic values and our dedication to democratic 
means for implementing those values^ the democratic procedure is 
the preferred procedure. And sometimes, as we have suggested 
here, it is the most effective procedure. 
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1* What do you feel education can accomplish, for the nation as 
a whole? (PROBE: What are some of the main things education 

can do for all the people in this country?) 

2» What do you feel more education could accomplish for you, as 
an individual? (PROBE: What are some of the main things 

more education could do for you, personally?) 

3* What are the main things you feel education is accomplishing 
for the children in public schools? (PROBE: What else does 

education do for the children in public schools?) 

4-* Do you feel that some children are getting less out of edu- 
cation than they should? Yes (ASK A) (l). No (2), Don’t 
know (3)* 

A. IP YES : What children are these? (Any other kinds of 

children you feel are getting less out of education than 
they should?) 

5* Is there anything about the local public schools that you 
are particularly proud of? (IP YES) What is that? 

C> Have the local public schools tried anything new recently, 
that impressed you as being very good? (IP YES) What is 
that? 

7* Have the local public schools tried anything new recently, 
that Impressed you as being very bad? (IP YES) What is 
that? 

8. Generally speaking, would you say the quality of instruction 
in the local public schools is very good , somewhat good , 
somewhat bad , or very bad ? 

9* Generally speaking, do you think the local public schools 
are run very well , somewhat well , somewhat poorly or very 
poorly ? 

10. How about your tax load in relation to what you get in 
return— would you say it is a great burden , somewhat of a 
burden , not very much of a burden , or no burden at all ? 

11. If more money has to be foimd for public schools in general, 
would you prefer to see it come from local , state , or nation^ 
sources?’ CIRCLE AS MANY AS APPLY. 

12. What would be your reaction to a plan to have national 
standards for what is taught in schools? Strongly favorable 
(1), Somewhat favorable (2), Somewhat Unfavorable (3)f 
Strongly Unfavorable (4), Don’t knox^ (5)* 

13* What would be your reaction to nationwide achievement testing 
of 

A. high school students? Strongly favorable (l). Somewhat 
favorable (2), Somewhat Unfavorable (3)» Strongly Unfavor- 
able (4), Don’t know (5)* 
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B* elementary school students? Strongly Favorable (l), 
Somewhat Favorable (2), Somewhat Unfavorable (3)# 
Strongly Unfavorable (^), Don’t know (5). 

l4. What would be your reaction to a plan to test all new 

teachers on the subjects they expect to teach? Strongly 
favorable (l), Somewhat Favorable (2), Somewhat Unfavorable 
(3). Strongly Unfavorable (4), Don’t know (5). 

15* What would be your reaction if the national governmsnt made 
a rather large amount of money available to local school 
districts for expanded programs in education? Strongly 
favorable (1), Somevrhat Favorable (2), Somewhat Unfavorable 
(3)» Strongly Unfavorable (4), Don’t know (5)* 

l6. What would be your reaction to a proposal to invest more 

money in public education than is needed right now, in order 
to stimulate growth toward a better education in the future? 
Strongly Favorable (l), Somewhat Favorable (2), Somewhat 
Unfavorable (3), Strongly Unfavorable (4) Don’t know (5)* 

17 • How important do you think it is for the schools to grade 
students’ work, so that children compete with each other? 

Is it very important to grade their work, somewhat important , 
not very important . not important at all ? 

18. What is your opinion of the local (neighborhood) parents’ 

organization? (PROBE: What about the people in it?) 

(PROBE: What about the things they do?) 

19. Do you feel that the parents’ organization is dominated by 
any one group or persons? les (ASK A) (l). No (2), Don’t 
know ( 3 ) • 

A. IF YES : Who are they— parents, teachers, or adminis- 

trators? 

20. Aside from the parents’ organization, is there, or has there 
been, any active citizens’ group in the community, organized 
to act on public school problems? Yes (ASK A) (l). No (SKIP 
TO Q. 21) (2), Eon’t know (SKIP TO Q. 2l) (3). 

A. IF YES ; What group is that? IP ”PTA,” RECORD AND ASK 

OTHER V IP ONLY ”PTA” MENTIONED IN ”A” , SKIP TO Q. 

21. IP OTHER GROUP MENTIONED IN ”A” , ASK ”B” AND ”C”: 

B. What is your opinion of this group? (PROBE: The people 

in it?) (PROBE: The things they do?) 

C. Is there (Was there) any organized opposition group, 
opposed to (Group referred to in ”A”)? Yes (ASK D-B) 

(i;. No (SKIP TO Q. 21) (2), Don’t know (SKIP TO Q. 

21) (3)- 






IP «YES» TO C: 

D. What group is (was) that? 

B. What is your opinion of that group? (PROBB: The people 

in it?) (PROBB: The things they do /did7?) 

21. What is your opinion of the local school board? (PROBB: 

What about the people on the board?) (PROBE: What about 

the things they do?) 

22. How representative of the people you know would you say 

the local school board is? Is it very representative , some- 
what representative , not very representative , or not 
representative at "all ? 



23 • Who would you say has more to say about what goes on in 
the schools— the local school administration or the local 
school board? ^’ADMINISTRATION” REFERS TO SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S OFFICE) 

2^. I*d like your opinion on various sources of information 
about school affairs. How helpful would you say the 
newspapers have been in helping you learn what’s going 
on in the local public schools? REPEAT FOR ITEMS *‘B” 
THROUGH ”1”. 

A. Newspapers. Very Helpful (l). Helpful (2), Fairly 
Helpful (3)» Not very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at 
All (5)» Don’t know (6), Doesn’t Apply (-)• 

Be Television. Very Helpful (l), Helpful (2), Fairly 
Helpful (3)» Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at All 
(5), Don’t know (6), Doesn’t Apply (-). 

C. Radio. Very Helpful (l). Helpful (2)^ Fairly Helpftil 
(3)» Not very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at All (5)s 
Don’t know (6)* Doesn’t Apply (-). 

D. School Board. Very Helpfiil (l), Helpfiil (2), Fairly 
Helpful (3), Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at All 
(5)» Don’t Know (6), Doesn’t Apply (-). 

E. Parent Organization. Very Helpful (l), Helpful (2), 
Fairly Helpful (3)# Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful 
at All (5), Don’t Know (6), Doesn’t Apply (-). 

F. Citizens’ Committee (IF NONE MENTIONED IN Q. 20, CIRCLE 
CODE 7)- Very Helpful (l), Helpful (2), Fairly Help- 
ful (3). Not Very Helpful (4)^ Not Helpful at All (5)» 
Don’t Know (6), Doesn’t Apply (?)* 

G. Opposition Organization (IF NONE MENTIONED IN Q. 20-C, 
CIRCLE CODS ?)• Very Helpful (l), Helpful (2), Fairly 
Helpful (3). Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at All 
(5), Don’t Know (6), Doesn’t Apply (?). 
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H. Local, Teachers. Very Helpful (l). Helpful (2), Fairly 
Helpl'ul (3), Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at All 
(5). Don^t i&iow (6), Doesn*t Apply (-)• 




!• School Administration* Very Helpful (l). Helpful (2), 
Fairly Helpful (3), Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful 
at All (5), Don*t ^ow (6), Doesn’t Apply (-)• 

25* Now looking at it the other way, how helpful would you say 

the newspapers have been in giving the local schools an idea 

of what the public is thinking about the schools? l^EAT 

FOR ITEMS «B« ffiftOUGH ‘’G”. DO NOT ASK ”H” AND “I”, AND DO 

NOT ASK ”F« - ”G” IP CODE 7 IS CIRCLED. 

A. Newspapers* Very Helpful (l). Helpful (2), Fairly 
Helpful (3), Not Very' Helpful (4), Not Helpful at All 
(5), Don’t Know (6). 

B* Television* Very Helpful (l). Helpful (2), Fairly Help- 
ful (3), Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at All (5), 
Don’t Know (6). 

C. Radio. Very Helpful (l). Helpful (2), Fairly Helpful 
(3), Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at All (5), Don’t 
itoow (6). 

D. School Board* Very Helpful (1), Helpful (2), Fairly 
Helpful (3)* Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at All 
(5), Don’t Know (6). 

E* Parent Organization. Very Helpful (l). Helpful (2), 
Fairly Helpful (3)* Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful 
at All (5)» Don’t Know (6). 

F* Citizens’ Committee. Very Helpful (l), HelpfifL (2), 

Fairly Helpful (3), Not Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at 
All (5), Don’t knovr (6). 

G. Opposition Organization* Very Helpful (l). Helpful (2), 
Fairly Helpful (3), Net Very Helpful (4), Not Helpful at 
All (5), Don’t Know (6). 

Now I have just one more question about these sources of informa- 
tion: 



26. How fair do you feel the reports are that you get from news- 
papers about the local public schools? REPEAT FOR ITEMS 
”B” THROUGH ”I»* 

A. Newspapers. Very Pair (l). Somewhat Pair (2), Not Very 
Pair (3), Not Pair at All (4), Don’t Know (5)« 

B* Television. Very Fair (i). Somewhat Pair (2), Not Very 
Pair (3)» Not Pair at All (4), Don't Know (5)» 



mammuigamKi 
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C. Radio « Very Fair (l). Somewhat Fair (2), Not Very Fair 
(3), Not Fair at All (4), Don*t Know (5)» 

D. School Board o Very Pair (l). Somewhat Pair (2), Not 
Very Pair (3), Not Pair at All (4), Don*t Know (5)* 

E. Parent Organization* Very Pair (l)# ^mewhat P&i^: (2)t 
Not Very Pair (3), Not Pair at All (4), Don’t Know (5)* 

Po Citizens® Committee (IP NONE MENTIONED IN Q* 20, CIRCLE 
CODE 6)o Very Pair (l). Somewhat Pair (2), Not Very 
Pair (3). Not Pair at All (4), Don’t Know (5), Doesn’t 
Apply (6)* 

Go Opposition Organization (IP NONE MENTIONED IN 

CIRCLE CODE 6}* Very Pair (l), Somewhat Pair (2). Not 
Very Pair (3), Not Pair at All (4), Don’t Know (5). 
Doesn’t Apply (6). 

H. Local Teachers. Very Pair (l), Somewhat Pair (2), Not 
Very Pair (3), Not Pair at All (4), Don’t Know (5)* 

I. School Administration* Very Pair (l), Somewhat Pair 
(2), Not Very Pair (3), Not Pair at All (4), Don’t Know 

(5)- 

2?* When you thinK about public school matters, do you think of 

yourself as any of these — 

ASK ALL THREE BEFORE GOING ON TO "A” OR Q« 28* 

A parent? Yes (l) (ASK A), No (2), DK (3)^ A taxpayer* Yes 
(1) (ASK A), No U)f (3)* A civic-minded person? Yes 
(1) (ASK A), No (2), DK (3)* 

ASK FOR EACH «YES": 



A* As a (parent, taxpayer, civic-minded person), how strong 
is your concern about public school matters-- would you 



”YES” ABOVE. 

Parent* Very strong concern (1/, Strong (2), Fairly 
strong (3), Not very strong (4), Not strong at all {5)t 
Don’t Know (6). 

Taxpayer* Very strong concern (1), Strong (2), Fairly 
strong ( 3 )# Not very strong (4), Not strong at all (5/f 

Don’t Know (6). 

Civic-minded Person* Very strong concern (l). Strong 
(2), Fairly strong (3), Not very strong (4), Not strong 
at all (5), Don’t Know (6)« 



say it is very sjcrong, stron 
strong , or not strong at all 



.g, fairly strong, not very 
7 roiST T’SSTMCHTfl^ra 









2X2 

28* These next statements were made by some of the people inter- 
viewed in previous surveys* Would you agree or disagree with 
these statements? 

A. I don*t think public school officials care much what 
people like me think* Agree (l), Disagree (2), Don^t 
Know (3)* 

B* Voting is the only way that people like me have anything 
to say about how their schools are run* Agree (l)* 
Disagree (2), Don^t Know (3)* 

C* People like me don*t have much say about what the schools 
do* Agree (l). Disagree (2), Don*t Know (3)* 

D* Sometimes educational policy seems so complicated that a 
person like me can*t really tell what^s going on* Agree 
(l). Disagree (2), Don’t Know (3)* 

29* During the last week or two, have you ta3.ked with any public 
school official or teacher about school matters? CIRCLE AS 
MANY AS APPLY* Yes, official (ASK A) (l). Yes, teacher (ASK 
A) (2), No, neither (3)* 

A* IF YES ; What did you talk to (him) (her) about? 

30* Can you recall talking to anyone else recently about the 
local public schools? Yes (ASK A) (l). No (2)* 

A* IF YES ; Who? (Anyone else?) 

31* Have you attended any public school activities, programs, 
or meetings since the beginning of the school year? Yes 
(ASK A) (1), No (2)* 

Ao IF YES ; What was that? (Any others?) 

32* Have there been any school elections — school board, or school 
bond or tax elections— in recent years in which you were 
eligible to vote? Yes (ASK A) (l). No (2), Don’t Know (3)* 

A. IF YES ; Did you vote in all of them , most of them , some 
of “bhetm . a few , or none at all ? All of them (1), Most 
of them (2) , J^ome of them (3)» A few (A), None at all 
(5)- 

33* Are you now, or have you been a member of any organizations 
concerned with public schools? Yes, nov? (ASK A) (l). Yes, 
have been (ASK A) (2), No (3)* 

A* IF YES: Which ones? RECORD NAMES OF ORGANIZATIONS. IF 

INDICATE WHETHER ELEMENTARY OR HIGH SCHOOL* 



*■ 1^ 
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34 . Is there anything you can think of that 

interest in the local public schools? (What is thatt; Ui' 
APPROPRIATE, ASK: Vlho could do that?) 



35- A< 

B. 

C. 

36. 



Are you married,, widowed, divorced, separated, or 
you never married? Harried (l), 

(3)f Separated (4), Never married (SKIP TO Q* 37) (5)* 

How many children have you had? IP NONE, SKIP TO Q* 37 

How many of the children are in elementary school or 
high school now? IP NONE, SKIP TO Q. 37- 

ASCERTAIN NAME, SEX, AND AGE OP ^ACH CHILD NOW IN SCH^ 

AND RECORD BELOW, STARTING WITH OLDEST . IP MORE THAN POUR 
CHILDREN NOW IN SCHOOL » USB CONTINUATION SHEET. 



THEN ASK ”A” - ’’P” POR CHILD 1, REPEAT FOR CHILD 
Child 1. NAME . Boy (l). Girl (2), Age. 

A. 



n 



ETC. 



Is (child) attending public school, private, or 
chial school? Public (l). Private (2), Parochial (3J* 

B. What grade is (child) in now? ENTER NUMERICAL GRADE OH 
”K” POR KINDERGARTEN. 

C. How well do you feel (child) is doing in school— very 
well, well, fairly well, not very well, or not well 

at all? Very (l). Well (2), Pairly (3). Not very (4), 

Not at all (5)* 

D. In your opinion, could (child) be doing very much better, 
better, somewhat better, not very much 

better at all? Very much (1*), Better (2 ), Somewhat 
(3^»), Not very (4), No better (5)* 



*IP 1-2-3 CIRCLED, ASK E: 

E. Is the problem mainly the child, or mainly the school? 
Child (1), School (2), Both (3) DK (4). 

Pf How far in school do you expect (child) to go? ENTER 
TOTAL NUMBI2R OF YEARS. COMPLETE COLLEGE = lo. 

37 . Ao Of the couples you know, does the husband or the wife 
usually take the more active interest in school 
activities? 

B. ASK ONLY IF CUR RENTLY MARRIED . IP NOT, CIRCLE CODE 6 ^ 
WITHOUT ASKING^ And who usually takes more interest in 
school activities in your family— you, or your (spouse; 



o 












h 
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(A) Other People. Husband (l). Wife (2), Both equal 
(3)» Neither one (4), Don*t Know (5), Not married 
( 6 ). 



I 



38. A. 



B< 



(B) Own Pamily. Husband (l), Wife (2), Both equal (3)» 
Neither one (4), Don*t Know (5), Not married (6). 

And how about school financial matters of the couples 
you know, does the husband or the wife usually take the 
more active interest in school financial matters? 

i^K ONLY IF CURRENTLY MARRISD . IP NOT, CIHCLB CODE 6 
WITHOUT ASKING. Who usually takes more interest in school 
financial matters in your family — you, or your (spouse)? 

(A) Other People. Husband (l). Wife (2), Both equal 
(3)* Neither one (4), Don*t Know (5), Not married 
( 6 ) . 



(B) Own Family. Husband (l). Wife (2), Both equal (3) » 
Neither one (4), Don*t Know (5)» Not married (6). 



39* A. What was the name of the last school you attended? 



B. And what was the highest grade or year you completed in 
school? ENTER TOTAL NUMBER OP REGULAR SCHOOL YEARS 
COMPLETED. 



G. Did you ever go to parochial or private school? Yes, 
parochial (ASK D) (l). Yes, other private (ASK D) (2), 

No (3). 

D. IF YES ; For how many years? 

40t As you look back on your own education, how well did school 
prepare you, generally? Do you feel it prepared you very 
well * well , fairly well , not very well , or not well all ? 

4l. Do you think in school you could have done very much better . 
better . somewhat better , not very m uch better, or no better 
at all ? Very much better ^ASK a) (i;, Better (ASKnrTttTT’ 
Somewhat better (ASK A) (3). 

A. IP VERY MUCH, BETTER, OR SOMEWHAT ; Was the problem mainly 
with you, or mainly with the schools? With respondent 
(l). With schools (2), With both (3), Other (specify) 

(4), Don*t Know (5). 

51* A. Do you work full-time, work part-time, keep house, or 
what? 



B. IP CURRENTLY MARRIED: And does your (spouse) work full- 

time, part-time, or what? 



o 
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(A) Respondent. Work full-time (ASK Q. 52) (l). Work 
part-time (ASK Q. 52) (2), Temporarily not working 
(ASK Q. 52) (3), Retired (ASK Q. 52) (4), Keep 
house (5), Student (6), Other (specify) (?)• 

(B) Soouse. Work full-time (ASK Q. 52) (l). Work ]jart- 
time (ASK Q. 52) (2), Temporarily not working vASK 
Q- 52) (3), Retired (ASK Q. 52) (4), Keep house (5), 
Student (6), Other (specify) (?)• 

52. IP WORKING, RETIRED, OR TEKPORARILY NOT WORKING: What kind 

of work (do, did) you do? OCCUPATION: INDUSTRY: 

53. IP SPOUSE WORKING, RETIRED, OR TEMPORARILY NOT WORKING: What 

kind of work (do, did) (he, she) do? OCCUPATION: INDUSTRY: 

54 . What country did most of your ancestors come from? 

55 . In politics, do you consider yourself a Hepublica, a Demo- 
crat, or an Independent? Republican (ASK A) (l). Democrat 
(ASK A) (2), Independent (ASK B) (3), None, don*t know (ASK 
B) (4), Other (specify) (ASK B) (5)« 

A. IP REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT: Do you consider yourself to 

be a liberal or a conservative (Republican, Democrat)? 

B. IP INDEPENDENT, OTHER, OR NONE, D ON’T KNOW : Do you oon- 

sider yourself to be a liberal or a conservative? 

56 . And what is your religious preference? IP PROTESTANT, ASK 

FOR DENOMINATION. Protestant: Baptist (11), Methodist (12), 

Episcopalian (13) » Presbyterian (l4) , Lutheran (15) » Con- 
gregationalist U6), Fundamentalist (17), Other Protestant 
(specify) (18), Protestant, no denomination (l9),^Roman 
CatKoTIc (20) , Jewish ( 30 ), Other non-Protestant (40), None 

(50) 



57 • And your approximate age? 



58 . Into which one of the groups on this card did your total 
family income fall last year, before taxes? A. Under 
$2,000 (0), B. $2,000 to $2,999 d), C* $3,000 to $3,999 
(2), D. $4,000 to $if,999 (3). B* $5,000 to $5,999 W. 

P. $6,000 to $6,999 (5), O* $7,000 5? $7,999 (6), H. 

$8,000 to $9,999 (7), I- $10,000 to $14,999 (8), J- $15,000 
or over (9), Don’t Know, Refused. ESTIMATE: 

PILL IN FOLLOWING ITEMS IMMEDIATELY AFTER LEAVING RESPONDENT. 



A. RESPONDENT’S SEX: Male (l). Female (2). 

B. RACE: White (5), Negro (6), Other (specify) (?)• 
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MARITAL STATUS: (Q. 35-A). Married (1), Widowed (2), 

Divorced ( 3 ), Separated ( 4 ), Never married ( 5 )* 

TEARS OP SCHOOLING: (Q. 39-B) 

RESPONDENT'S ADDRESS: (Street address), (City, State) 

INTERVIEWER'S SIGNATURE: 

DATE OP INTERVIEW: 



! 
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Table B.l. Demographic Profiles 





Non- 


Post- 


Description 


parent 


school 


Age: 


3C and. und.ex' 


40S 


«» 


31-40 


13^« 


1% 


4l-60 


24^ 


k6% 


Over 60 


_22% 

100^ 


53% 

100^ 


Education: 


Some college 


33^ 


16 ^ 


High school 


graduate 


28^ 


16 ^ 


Less than 12 


years 


39% 

100% 


68% 


Family income: 


Under #3.000 


31% 


32« 


#3-5,000 


17% 


zz% 


|5-?.000 


zk% 


17% 


#7-10,000 


16 % 


16 % 


Over #10,000 


1Z% 

100^ 


13% 

100^ 


Sex: 


Hale 


59% 


535 


Female 


kl% 

"TUU% 
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of Parental Status Categories •♦ 



Private 

school 


Pre- 

school 


Public 

school 


Ototal 

sample 


115^ 

ito% 

k5% 

k% 


fKb.iL 

«» 

«» 


i6i 

42)5 

ko% 

z% 


23? 

22!5 

35? 

20)5 




10056 


16S55 


l66^ 


27% 


3155 


25 % 


24? 


36% 


4155 


35% 


29% 


^7% 


Z 8 % 


40)5 

~TW 




100^ 


100^ 


160 % 


11% 

25% 

>il% 

16055 


1055 

2355 

37% 

19 % 

11^ 

100^ 


13? 

17? 

Z 6 % 

21)5 

' Tbw 


20? 

19? 

23? 

22? 

16? 

100? 


k9% 

51% 


4855 


43? 

AZi 


48? 

52? 

i03? 


“TW 


loO^ 


looJC 



Marital status: 



Married 


50 ? 


75 ? 


Widowed 


5 ? 


21 ? 


Divorced 


4 ? 




Separated 


, 1 ? 


1 ? 


Never married 


40? 

■T56? 


106 ? 


Religion: 


Homan Catholic 


25 ? 


21 ? 


Baptist 




23 ? 


Methodist 


14? 


12 ? 


Lutheran 




9 ? 


Other Protestant 


29 ? 


30 ? 


Jewish 


4? 


2 ? 


Other 




1 ? 


None 


lob^ 


—M 

100 jg 



96? 

2? 


97? 

«» 

25 


93 ? 

3 ? 

2? 

2? 

»* 


82 ? 

2? 


Too? 


100? 


106? 


166? 


85 ? 


31? 


17 ? 


26? 


5 ? 


20? 


23 ? 


20? 


3 ? 


13? 


16? 


13? 


«# 


14 ? 


10? 




55 


19 ? 


27? 


26? 


i 5 


1 ? 






15 


** 


2? 


1 ? 


## 




M 


2? 



To?53J fSS? lOojK “PJ3i 



O 



-(ynjui* J ‘.m" 



rnafvmsra*^ 



rssfssi ai i.«iJ i i i 
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Table B.l, cont. 

Non- Post- Private Pre- Public Total 
Description parent school school school school sample 



School attended: 
Public school 
only 

Parochial 
school (s) 
Private school(s) 
Private and 
parochial 



Race: 

White 

Negro 

Other 



Occupation of 
ma.in earner: 
Professional 
Business- 
managerial 
Clerical-sales 
Craftsman- 
foreman 
Parmer 
Operative- 
protective 
Labor-service 
Not ascertained 



Political: 
Democrat 
Republican 
Independent 
Other; none; 
don*t know 



National origin: 
Northern Europe 
and Canada 
Southern Europe; 
Near East; 
Russia 
Other 

U • S a A • ; cion ^ P 
know 



78^ 


82^ 


k3$ 


16^ 

5% 


X\f> 

n 


55$ 

1$ 


-—4 

100^ 


#^r 

100J6 




80J« 

19$ 


90« 
10 fi 


96$ 

ii 

lOOjl 


16^ 


12% 


13$ 


18^ 


11^ 

14^ 


12$ 

17$ 


^!sS 


\9% 

\2% 


25$ 

3$ 


III 


\Z% 

\2% 

8« 

100^ 


19$ 

11$ 

«# 

“TW 


29^ 

23^ 


48J{ 

11$ 


6o;e 

12$ 

Z3$ 


7^ 

lOo^ 


h$ 

\oo$ 


5$ 

um 


59^ 


(>1$ 


13$ 


11^ 

5% 


10$ 


i&$ 

3$ 


100% 


23$ 

loW 


^ 

100^ 



76$ 


88^ 


80$ 


11$ 

6$ 


7$ 

>*$ 


l>t$ 

5$ 


1$ 

10 ^ 


i| 

Voo? 


il 

lOOjfe 


11^ 

1% 

100 ^ 


87^ 

12$ 

1$ 

100 ^ 


87^ 

12$ 

— 


16$ 


13$ 


13$ 


^$ 

18$ 


13$ 

13$ 


11$ 

15$ 


22$ 

5$ 


21$ 

8 $ 


20$ 

8 $ 


19$ 

13$, 

TOO 56 


16$ 

lk$ 

2$ 

100 ^ 


15$ 

13$ 


49 ^ 

21$ 

23$ 


kk$ 

30$ 

21$ 


47 ^ 

28$ 

21$ 


-M 

TEJoj? 


?$ 

-im 




100 ^ 


63^ 


6^$ 


6k$ 


12$ 

2$ 


10$ 

2$ 


11$ 

2$ 


19$ 

lOOjE 


23$ 

~im 


22$ 

100$ 
















tw^afMTBg JIlfc. 
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Table B.l, oont. 

Non- Post- Private Pre- Public Total 
Description parent school school school school sample 



Residential region: 



Northeast 22% 
East Coast and 

Appalachia 12^ 
Deep South 12^ 
Middle West 28^ 
West 26% 






215 ^ 40 ^ 

12% S% 

28 % 35 % 

2^% 11% 

TU0 100% 





Residential urbanism: 



Rural , small 
town 


zz% 


29% 


1% 


19^ 


zkf, 


Suburban town 




10% 


6% 


\X% 


xz% 


Snail city 


^5% 


20% 


z\% 


zz% 


ze% 


Urban 


Z0% 


17% 


zrf> 


z6% 


X7% 


Metropolitan 


10056 


2k% 


M 

100^ 


zz% 

looj? 


zx% 

looj: 



23^ 

10}« 

22^ 

19^ 

26« 



Residential growth 



rate, 1950-^0 ^ 
Less than 5% 


^z% 


3W 


5% to 31% ^ 


UtZ% 


40jj 


More than 32% 


Z(i% 


Z6% 


looj: 


loojf 



(N=227) (N=428) 





33% 


Z6% 




33^ 


hx% 






235« 


Z6% 




zs% 




XQ0f> 


X0Q% 




(N=107) 


(N=l8l) 


(N=557) 


(N=1500) 



■* Respondents are classified according to the school status of 
their children. The "private school” category means one or more 
children in private or parochial school* Cell entries are per- 
centages identifying themselves in the listed demographic category, 
except that interviewers classified respondents by sex and race* 
Occupations were coded according to U.S* Census Bureau categories* 
Residential categories consist of the following: 

Northeast : New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; New England states 

Bast doast and Appalachia : Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 

Carolina, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
Deep South : South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 

Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas 

Midt^l West : Ohio to North and South Dakota; Missouri, Kansas, 

Nebraska and states within these limits 
West ; Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas and all areas 
west of these 




f 



Rural or smal l town : Places of less than 10,000 population* not 

"Tn Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in 19^0 Census* 






,■■111 »i'l'T^«'l i< 



■awjiiwMBtaCMs^v^ssai^ 
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Table B.l, cont. 



Suburban town; Places of* less than 10,000 population, in Stan- 

dardlietropolitan Statistical Areas in I960 Census 

Small city: Places of 10,000 to 50,000 population 

Urban: — Places of 50,000 to 250,000 population _ 

Metropolitan : Places of more than 250,000 population 



** Less than 0*5^* 





i ta ta ggei 



*JZ. 
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Table B.2. Demographic Profiles of Utility Categories 



Unfavorable to schools Favorable to schools 



High 



Low 



High 



Low 



Description 


burden 

: 


burden 


burden 


burden 


Age; 


30 and under 


17% 


29^ 


16% 


20% 


31-^0 


21% 


21^ 


25% 


2>^% 


4 i -60 


38 % 


jl% 


37%, 


39 % 


Over 60 


^‘^% 


\9% 


22% 


17% 




100^ 


' 100^ 


100? 


100 ^ 


Children in 
public school : 


None 


62 % 


60% 


52? 


^35 


One 


16% 


16^ 


20? 


20 % 


Two or more 


22^ 




28? 






lO'O^ 


100% 


100^ 


100^ 


Education: 


Some college 


19^ 


25% 


21% 


3^5 


High school graduate 


30% 


29% 




28 % 


Less than 12 years 


51 % 


k 6 % 




kii 


100 % 


“Too? 


100% 


looji 


Family income: 


Under $3»000 


20 % 


21% 


21% 




|3-5,000 


20 % 


18 % 


21% 


16% 


§5-7,000 


25% 


2 t^% 


26% 


22 % 


§7-10^00 


22 % 


2 k% 


18 % 


26% 


Over §10,000 


13 % 


13% 




I9i 






100 % 


100^ 


lOOjK 


Sex: 


Male 


49^ 


50% 




50? 


Female 


$ 1 % 




52I 


50? 




IW 




100^ 




Marital status: 


Married 


Z 2 % 


81 % 


0 


84J6 


Widowed 


10 % 


7 % 


8 % 


7?5 


Divorced 




3 % 


1 % 


3 % 


Separated 


2 % 


2 % 


2 % 




Never married 






6 % 


^% 




100% 


100® 


100 % 
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7&l3X@ S» 2 f cont/ 





Unfavorable 


to schools 


Favorable 


to schools 


Description 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


High 

burden 


Low 

burden 


Religion: 

Homan Cathol i c 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Litheran 

Other Protestant 

Jewish 

Other 

None 


35% 

18 J« 

10 ^ 

10 ^ 

Z 3 i 

C^/O 

lob^ 


23^ 

22^ 

10 % 

23 % 

H 

h% 

100% 


26% 

18 % 

13 % 

30% 

2 % 

1? 

" 100^ 


19? 

l 6 ji 

9? 

27? 

1 | 

100 ? 


School attended : 

Public schools only 77 % 
Parochial school (s) 18 % 
Private school ( s ) 5 % 
Private and narochial ** 


78 % 

7 % 

«* 


82 ^ 

J% 


84 ? 

10 ? 

- 5 ?" 






~TUS% 


106^ 


lto% 


Race: 

White 

Negro 

Other 


88 J« 

12 ^ 


88 % 

10 % 


83 ? 

17 % 

«# 


90? 

—M 


100 ^ 


looj^ 




ido% 


Occupation of 
main earner: 
Professional 
Business-managerial 
Clerical-sales 
Craftsman-foreman 
Parmer 

Operative-protective 
Labor- service 
Not ascertained 


lOji 

10 ^ 

iS 

6 % 

18 % 

% 


16^ 

21 ^ 

13? 

13 ? 
6 % 
10 of 


lOjf 

10% 

ik% 

22% 

ik% 

13? 

12% 


15? 

16? 

16? 

JiS 

12? 


Political ; 
Republican 
Democrat 
Independent 
Other; none; 
Don®t know 


31^ 

18 % 

x 6 o* 


26 J« 

!i 9 % 

21 % 

k% 

100 ^ 


27^ 

kG% 

2 k% 

2 | 

lOOjf 


22? 

-IS®: 






.;ar* .r;V^- 



i ^i i m.j i Batiga i egt 



m 



22^ 



Table B.2, cont. 



Unfavorable to schools Favorable to schools 



UesCx'l.ptxon 



Mo4*4/MrioT n‘»^^op1vi; 



Northern Europe 
and Canada 
Southern Europe; 

Near Bast; Russia 
Other 

U.S.A. ; don’t know 



Residential region: 
Northeast 
Bast Coast and 
Appalachia 
Deep South 
Middle Nest 
West 



Residential iirbanism; 
Rural , small town 
Suburban town 
Small City- 
Urban 

Metropolitan 



Residential growth 
rate, 1950-60: 

Less than 5^ 

5^ to 31% ^ 

More than 32^ 



High 

burden 



64^ 

12 % 

3? 

21 % 

TOTf 



32% 

10 % 

12 % 

27% 

19% 

100 % 



21 % 

12 % 

21 % 

17% 

29% 

100 % 



k2% 

22 % 



Low 

burden 



64^ 

1156 

22g 

“TW 



20^ 

lli% 

11^ 

29g 

26% 



10 



2k% 

12 % 

21 % 

18 % 

25% 



100 % 



27% 

39% 

Tm% 



High 

burden 



6l^% 

9% 

25% 

-m% 



22 % 

10 % 

13% 

37% 

18 % 

im 



28% 

8 % 

23% 

21 % 

20 % 



100 % 



31% 

k2% 

-M 



Low 

burden 



70% 

10% 

19% 

TW 



19^ 

10^ 

15% 

29% 

27% 

TSoje 



85% 

225I 

21 % 

2k% 



loojs 



32« 

41^ 

27^ 

Too^ 



(N=369) 



(N=392) 



(N=228) 



(M=40l) 



* See Table 6.1 for description of the Evaluation of Local Schools 
scale* Hespondents were classified as "high burden" if they per- 
ceived their tax load as "a great burden" or "somewhat a burden" 

( see Table 4* 20 for marginal distributions and question) • Cell 
entries are percentages identifying themselves in the listed demo- 
graphic category* See Appendix Table B*1 for explanation of cate- 
gories * 



** Less than 0*5^> 
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Table B*3* Demographic Profiles of Education-Sabisfaction 

Categories** 



Description: 



Low sa..ti 5 faction High satisfaction 

Under High Some Under High Some 

12 years school college 12 years school college 



Age: 

30 and under 
31-50 
Over 50 



Children in 
public school: 
None 
One 

Two or more 



Family Income: 
Under #3,000 
13-5,000 
15-7.000 
17-10,000 
Over #10,000 



Sez: 

Male 

Female 



Marital status: 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never married 



Religion: 

Roman Catholic 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Lutheran 

Other Protestant 

Jewish 

Other 

None 



14^ 

40^ 

100^ 


32% 

53% 

15% 

100% 


30% 

51% 

19g 

100^ 


15% 

32% 

53% 

100^ 


30% 

52% 

18% 


6z% 

12% 

26 % 


1*6% 

21% 

33% 


li8% 

22% 

30% 

"tm 


61,^? 

17^ 

22% 

100% 


>*8% 

20% 

3^% 

loojt 


32% 

28 % 

21% 

To^ 


9% 

15% 

31% 

l6^ 

ioUJ? 


6% 

12% 

20% 

30% 

32% 

100% 


35% 

19% 

21% 

17% 

8% 

Tm 


^% 

22% 

28% 

Zk% 

18« 

ioo| 


l^6% 

100% 


6l% 

100% 


■' 59% 
1*1% 

100% 


52% 

it8% 

100% 


68% 

iooj{ 


?8% 

12% 

5% 

Tm 


90% 

2% 

5% 

~rm 


87% 

1% 

1% 

*« 

11^ 

100^ 


80% 

11% 

3^ 

2| 

100^ 


% 

—4 

100^ 


2k% 

29% 

10% 

10% 

23% 

1% 

** 

100 % 


22% 

18% 

ll*% 

1>*% 

27% 

3% 

1% 

1% 

100 ^ 


18% 

12% 

22% 

3% 

«* 

2| 

100^ 


29% 

25% 

12% 

li% 

25% 

3% 

Tm 


33^ 

li*% 

13% 

7% 

ni 

9 

-rm 



29% 

1 * 3 % 

28 % 

T5o? 
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Table B-3» cont* 



De«Cx~lpblon : 



Low satlsfaotlon 

Under High Some 
12 years sohool college 



High satlsfaotlon 

Under High Some 
12 years school college 



School attended: 
Public schools 
only 

Parochial school(s) 
Private school (s) 
Private and 
parochial 



86^ 


85? 


78? 




135 


11^ 


3% 


1? 


10? 


## 


1? 


1? 


TooJK 


100? 


100^ 



83^ 

•X Udf 

X*r/o 

3^ 



*« 

Too^ 



irk 6W 

19* zo* 

** 2 | 

100/S 100^ 



Race: 



White 


85? 


Negro 


15? 


Other 

Occupation of 
main earner: 


100? 


Professional 

Business- 


4? 


managerial 


net 


Clerical- sales 


6? 


Craftsman-foreman 


20? 


Parmer 

Operative- 


13? 


protective 


22? 


Labor- service 


22? 


Not ascertained 
Political : 


6? 

To^ 


Democrat 


53? 


Republican 


22? 


Independent 
Other j none; 


17? 



don » t know 8^ 

100^ 



National origin: 



Northern Europe 



and Canada 


57? 


Southern Europe 


Near East; Russ 


ia 9? 


Other 


3? 


U.S.A.s don*t 


know 


31? 

100? 



90? 

8? 

2? 

ido? 


89? 

11? 

** 

100? 


86? 

13? 

1? 

100? 


89? 

11? 

100? 


94? 

6? 

«* 

100? 


12? 


31? 


3? 


8? 


40? 


T net 

14? 

22? 

5? 


n )i.et 

20? 

5? 


9? 

12? 

23? 

11? 


11? 

24? 

26? 

5? 


15? 

23? 

3? 


18? 

10? 

Z| 

100? 


12? 

2? 

TW 


18? 

18? 

100? 


10? 

11? 

—4 

100? 


3'! 

3? 

100? 


39? 

30? 

25? 


33? 

32? 

33? 


52? 

30? 

15? 


51? 

27? 

20? 


42? 

32? 

24? 


6? 

100? 


2? 

100? 


?? 

~v3^ 


2? 


2? 

100? 


73? 


71? 


56? 


66? 


77? 


11? 

3? 


10? 

2? 


12? 

5? 


13? 

2? 


11? 

2? 


100? 


17? 

100? 


27? 

loojs 


19? 

100^ 


10? 

ibbilS 



f 



Table B.3» cent 



Description 

Residential region: 
Northeast 
East Coast and 
Appalachia 
Deep South 
Middle West 
West 



Low satisfaction 

Under High Some 
12 years school college 



High satisfaction 

Under High Some 
12 years school college 



Residential urbanism: 
Rural, small town 
Suburban town 
Small City- 
Urban 

Metropolitan 



Residential growth 
rate, 1950-60: 

Less than 
5 % to 
More Tjnan 



19^ 


24? 


20? 


20? 


34? 


26 ? 


13^ 

V!% 

30^ 

21^ 

Too? 


ii 


12? 

ag 

-M 


12? 

16 ? 

28? 

100? 


8? 

11? 

28? 

_12? 

100? 


11? 

32? 

25? 

100? 


32? 

XO? 

18? 

16 ? 

24? 

TOT? 


18? 

11^ 

30? 

18? 


18? 

26? 

22? 

2^? 

nm 


26 ? 

20? 

18? 

26? 

106 ? 


22? 

12? 

18? 

24? 

24? 

100? 


14? 

10? 

24? 

21? 

31? 

“T^ 


37? 

38? 

2>? 

100? 


ill 

33g 

1QG% 


29? 

38? 

33? 

100? 


33? 

^3? 

24? 

“TOT? 


36? 

38? 

26 ? 


PS 

49? 

l66? 



(N=36?) (N=215)(N=1^6) (N=312) (N=219)(N=220) 



Respondents are classified as ’’high satisfaction” If they sa,ld 
that education had prepared them ’’well” or ’’very well” (See Table 
5«1 for marginal distributions and question). Cell entries are 
percentages identifying themselves in the listed demographic cate- 
gory. See Appendix Table B.l for explanation of categories. 

** Less than 0.5^* 










Table B.4. Coding Reliabilities for 
Accomplish.* 
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What Education Can 



Category 

Negative affect 

General positive affect 

Preparation: acquiring basic 

skills 

Preparation: acquiring social 

competence 

Increase knowledge 

Increase knowledge: fundamentals 

Increase knowledge: academic 

Increase knowledge: non-academic 

Improve national economically 

Imorove person economically 

Improve society 



Reliability 

For nation For adult F or child 



•89 


•97 


.96 




.81 


•87 


.89 


•87 


.89 


.89 


•87 


•87 


•iS- 

00 

• 


.90 






## 


•99 






.88 




## 


•93 


. 86 






•77 


« 7 JL 


0 


•77 


•91 


.96 



* Inter-coder reliability was estimated by comparing coding 
responses into the listed categories, between each of four coders 
on 100 questionnaires. The reliability coefficients in this 
table were computed by dividing the number of inter-coder agree- 
ments by the total possible number of agreements. For the 
questions on which these items are based, and subcategories 
under each of these general categories, see Tables 2.1, 2.2 and 
2 . 3 « 



** This category was not used in coding responses 
question. 



to this 




Facilities 



97 



Teaching 


00 

• 


Academic 


.98 


Non-academic 


•99 


Community relations 


•99 


Miscellaneous 


•99 


General 


•98 



* Inter-coder reliability was estimated as describc^d in the 
footnote to Table B.4. For the questions on which these items 
are based, see Tables 2. 9 and 2.10. For the subcategories under 
each of these general categories, see Table B.6. 
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Table B.6* Evaluation of Innovations and Sources of Pride in> 
Local School** 



Aspect of schools evaluated 
General 



Innovations 

Favorable Unfavorable 



Schools in general 


19 


3 


"Local” or "public” nature 


5 


2 


Progress or change 


12 


6 


Administration 






Administration or policy 






(general) 


3 


1 


Racial integration or 






segregation 


15 


36 


Expenditures 


8 


21 


Equality of opportunity 


5 


2 


Transportation 


2 


25 


Scheduling or calendar 


14 


3 


Promotion or grading system 


29 


24 


Mergers, districting 


12 


10 


Facilities 






Buildings, grounds, appearance 


9 


33 


Nearness; presence or lack 


21 


7 


Classroom equipment or space 


29 


0 


Teaching 






Teachers in general; number of 


19 


14 


Teacher methods or qualities 


49 


31 



Academic 

Scholastic standing or quality 
Specific curricular area 
Special programs 

Non««aoademio 

Erctracurricular activities 
Teaching (or lack of ) religion 

Students 

Achievement or ability 
Effort, deportment, appearance 
Students in general 



14 

291 

33 



27 

6 



8 

5 

3 



7 

57 

4 



12 

52 



4 

6 

1 



Sources: 
of pride 



2531 

64 

34 



82 

21 

1 ? 

23; 

25 

2 

16> 

5 



681 



288 

2l^9> 



72' 

9 M 

25 



6 . 3 : 

B 



28 

9 




^mrnmecmrikuaataaa 



imBBvsga^aaexsssiax^ 



Nir* - * 
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Table B*6, cont. 



Innovations 

Sources 



Aspect of schools evaluated 


Favorable 


Unfavorable 


of pride 


School- Community relations 








Parent or citizen 


participation 


8 


3 


10 


School role in community 


6 


1 


13 


Channels of communication 


26 


2 


31 


fielations in general 


3 


1 


5 



* For the questions on which these Items are based, see Tables 
2.9 and 2*10. Cell entries are frequencies with which the listed 
type of response was given. 
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Table B.?. Children Who Are Not Getting Enough Out of School-* 



Response category 
Don*t know 

All children are getting enough 

None are getting enough 
Some children (unspecified) 

Respondent's own child 
Other specific child 
Certain age groups (unspecified) 

Sex group (boys or girls) 

Young children (first few years) 

Elementary school 
Junior high school 
High school 
Teenagers 
Older children 

Children too young for their grade 

Lazy, unmotivated children 
Children who don^t want to attend school 
Children who don’t see value of education 
I3rop-outs or about to drop out 
Problem children, tmdisciplined 
Children who play too much 

Children who lack parental encouragement 
Transient families 
Members of large families 
Children from broken homes, orphans 

Students in overcrowded schools 
Schools lacking needed programs 
Schools or teachers too lenient 
Schools with poor teachers or administrators 
Schools of a particular type 

Retarded, low 
Other I.Q« groups 
Talented, creative children 
“Special”, “exceptional” or “underachiever” 

Poor, underprivileged 
Other socioeconomic groups 
Minority groups 
Negros (no reason given) 

Negros (fault of society or schools) 

Negros (“their own f atilt”) 

Foreign born, foreign speakers 
American Indians 
White children 

* For the question on which tnis item is based, see Table 2*11‘' 
Entries are the frequencies with which the listed type of response 
was given. 



Frequency 

87 

138 

18 

44 

24 

7 
2 

-/ 

8 
9 

10 

12 

18 

3 

7 

404 

70 • 

70 

7? 

34 

Ilc 

349 

91 

84 

53 

18 

104 

61 

316 

103 

7 

22 

201 

27 

22 

58 

37 

6 

17 

5 

12 






>1 



m 



r 



-ERIC 
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Table B.8. 



Perceived Sources of Increased Interest, by 
Subcategories * * 



What would increase interest 

Being a different person 

If member of family were in school 
Being a different age 
More time available 



Frequency of response 



239 

l6 

37 



Change in or by schoo ls 

Improvement of school personnel 

Improvement of school programs, curriculum 

Better schools in general 

More or nearer schools 

improved school facilities 

Scandal or glaring fault in S'3h^--ol3 

Adult education program 

If schools gave religious training 



Change in or by self 

Personal initiative 
Membership in school organization 
To support school financial program 
To oppose school financial program 



29 

29 

13 

11 

10 

10 

9 

7 



l6 

13 

10 

6 




Change facilitatied by others 



Publicity, inl'ormation 

More or better organizations 

Better parent- teacher relations 

Schools soliciting interest or participation 

More active or responsive school board 

More channels for public opinion 



64 

51 

26 

26 

20 

20 



For the question on which this item is be.sed, see Table 4 * 3 * 










■ ¥ 
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Table B.9. Topics of Conversations with School Officials and 

Teachers • * 



Topic talked about 

Conversations with officials: 

School administrative policy 
School curriculum 
Respondent's child 
Students in general 
Competence of teachers 
School event 

Parental role in education 
School board, elections 

Conversations with teachers : 



Respondent's child 
School curriculum 
Students in general 
School administrative policy 
Competence of teachers 
Topics unrelated to schools 
School event 

Parental role in education 



Frequency 



4l 

32 

19 

16 

15 

11 

5 



76 

57 

3 ^ 

31 

20 

13 

9 

6 



Conversations with officials and teachers : 

School administrative policy 
Respondent's child 
Students in general 
School curriculum 



* For the questions on which this item is based, see Table 4 * 5 * 
Entries are the frequencies with which a conversation concerning 
the listed topic was reported* 
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Table B.IO. Attendance at School Activities, by Type of Event.* 



Type of event 
None 

Parents meeting 

Student performance 

Athletic event 

Open house 

Student meeting 

Fund-raising event 

Graduation exercises 

Class visit, parent conference 

Respondent taking class 



Percentage attending 

23 ^ 

9 % 

1 % 

7 % 



13 ^^ 



* For the question on which this item is based, see Table 
Column totals to more than 100^ because some respondents attended 
more than one type of event. 



0 




